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JOURNAL   OF    PRISON    DISCIPLINE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR 

1787.  OF  1905. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON   SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

In  submitting  this,  my  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  I  humbly 
acknowledge  the  many  blessings  of  my  Heavenly  Father 
during  the  past  year,  and  am  thankful  for  His  sustaining 
power  in  preserving  my  health,  and  giving  me  strength  of 
body  and  of  mind,  beyond  what  is  usual  for  one  at  my  time  of 
life  and  thus  enabling  me  to  continue  in  the  great  mission  for 
the  betterment  of  those  who  have  become  the  inmates  of 
prison  cells.  This  field  of  work  has  been  very  near  and  dear  to 
my  heart  for  many  years,  and  my  interest  in  the  service  of  my 
Divine  Master  has  not  abated  in  the  least. 

I  feel  that  the  Lord  has  called  me  to  labor  in  this  portion 
of  His  vineyard,  and  it  is  my  daily  prayer  to  be  more  faithful  in 
the  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  message  of  salvation  to  those 
who  have  wandered  far  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue, 
and  thus  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hand  in  lifting 
them  out  of  the  slough  of  despondency  and  unbelief  in  which 
they  often  are. 

None  leave  the  prison  without  my  seeing  them  on  different 
occasions  previous  to  their  discharge;  and  while  attending  to 
their  temporal  needs  in  furnishing  them  with  suitable  clothes, 
thus  enabling  them  to  make  a  respectable  appearance  in  looking 
for  work,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  have  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  them;  and  after  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
past  lives  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed  and 
the  causes  which  led  them  to  commit  crime,  together  with  their 
prospects  for  the  future,  to  tell  them  that  even  in  a  temporal 
sense  it  pays  to  do  right:  much  more  then  will  they  have  a 
lasting  peace  and  joy  by  giving  their  hearts  to  the  Lord.  I 
also  give  them  a  parting  blessing. 

Many  interesting  seasons  do  I  have  with  convicts  in  which 
I  am  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  and  am  thanked  for 
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the  interest  I  have  taken  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  In  my  in- 
terviews with  them  I  find  that  the  hearts  of  many  are  tender, 
especially  of  those  who  are  imprisoned  on  first  conviction  and 
perhaps  for  seemingly  trivial  offences,  and  who  really  desire 
to  lead  honest  lives  in  the  future;  and  I  trust  that  there  are 
those  who  will  sincerely  seek  to  do  so.  There  are  others  who 
mean  to  do  so,  not,  perhaps,  because  they  see  the  wrongful- 
ness  of  wrongdoing,  but  because  their  incarceration  in  a  prison 
cell  has  been  a  severe  lesson  to  them;  but  having  nothing 
stronger  to  lean  upon  than  their  good  resolutions  they  are  apt 
to  fall  away  when  evil  companions  entice  them.  This  then  has 
been  my  mission,  to  show  such  that  we  are  all  poor,  weak 
creatures,  who  of  ourselves  can  do  nothing.  It  is  only  the 
sustaining  power  of  Divine  grace  which  will  enable  any  one 
successfully  to  resist  and  overcome  temptation.  The  way  to 
the  Kingdom  is  the  same  that  it  ever  was — repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  do  know,  however,  of  the  blessed  results  which  have 
followed  the  teachings  of  the  faithful  visitor,  who,  not  content 
with  exhorting  convicts  to  lead  moral  lives,  goes  farther,  and 
tells  them  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and 
who  has  said,  "Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out,"  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  I  can 
testify  as  I  have  pleaded  with  them,  that  this  has  been  a 
comfort  to  some  souls,  in  whose  heart  the  hope  has  been 
kindled  that,  though  steeped  in  sin,  they  are  not  beyond  the 
pale  of  redemption ;  that  He  who  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
repenting  at  the  elventh  hour,  "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise,"  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come 
unto  God  by  Him ;  seeing  "He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them"  will  receive  them.  As  I  labor  on  from  year  to  year 
I  am  more  and  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  fall  short 
of  doing  our  whole  duty  to  the  inmates  of  a  prison  cell,  unless 
we  impress  upon  them  the  utter  folly  of  trusting  to  their  own 
good  resolutions,  which  are  soon  broken,  urging  with  and 
pleading  with  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord ;  that  trust- 
ing in  Him  who  is  the  Friend  of  sinners,  they  will  go  on  their 
way  rejoicing,  knowing  that  He  who  "was  in  all  points  tempted 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin"  "is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted."  There  are  thos,e  who  have  said  to  me,  and  not  a 
few,  "I  can  truly  say  in  my  heart,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
have  been  in  the  Penitentiary ;  for  there  I  found  Jesus,  whom 
I  knew  not  before,  and  I  was  on  the  broad  road  to 
destruction." 
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There  are  others  of  our  official  visitors  who  can  testify  to 
what  I  have  said. 

This,  then,  is  the  only  way  in  which  re-commitments  which 
are  now  so  frequent  can  be  checked  and  prevented. 

I  have  derived  much  satisfaction  in  my  visits  to  the  pris- 
oners, and  I  trust  I  have  benefited  those  visited.  Son 
is  true,  have  listened  to  my  words  of  counsel  with  but  little 
favor  and  with  less  concern  about  their  eternal  good,  being  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  own  wayward  life;  others,  and  many 
of  them,  receive  my  visits  with  evident  pleasure  and  profit 
thereby.  With  such  there  is  hope  of  future  improvement  and 
permanent  reformation.  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand :  for  thou  knowest  not  which 
shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that  or  whether  both  shall  be  good 
alike."  "Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  may  water ;  but  it  is  God 
alone  who  giveth  the  increase." 

I  do  feel  that  when  we  go  to  the  cell  of  a  prisoner  and 
enter  it,  it  should  be  with  a  deeply  religious  concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmate. 

As  I  have  heretofore  said,  intemperance  and  impurity  of 
life  are  the  great  factors  in  getting  men  into  trouble.  So  many 
have  told  me  that  they  were  intoxicated  when  they  committed 
the  crime,  and  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  too  many  persons  are  sent  to 
prison  for  first  offences,  especially  a  trifling  larceny.  I  have 
in  mind  two  young  fellows,  farmer  boys,  21  to  22  years  old, 
who  became  intoxicated  and  stole  a  few  chickens — first  time 
they  had  ever  been  arrested  —  parents  members  of  church. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  a  year  and  two  months. 
They  have  the  brand  of  a  State's  prison  convict  on  them.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  suspended  sentence  and 
to  have  placed  the  young  men  under  the  charge  of  a  probation 
officer ! 

I  will  repeat  what  I  stated  in  last  year's  report  on  this 
subject:  "Probation  officers  for  adults,  first  offenders,  would 
be  an  admirable  reform.  Many  a  man  could  be  saved  from 
the  stigma  of  being  a  convict  if,  on  being  tried  and  convicted, 
he  could  be  placed  .under  the  care  of  a  judicious  probation 
officer."  If  convicted  of  a  second  offence  he  could  then  be 
sentenced  to  prison.  May  we  not  hope  that  such  a  reform  can 
be  brought  about,  together  with  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  receive  frequent  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  prison  reform  and  prison 
discipline — often  stating  that  such  persons  have  in  contempla- 
tion the  organization  of  Prison  Societies  and  desiring  to  know 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 

As  heretofore,  6,500  copies  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  PRISON 
DISCIPLINE  AND  PHILANTHROPY  were  sent  to  all  the  noted 
libraries  and  penal  institutions  in  this  country,  and  a  large  num- 
ber to  those  in  foreign  countries,  interested  in  prison  reform. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

Annual  and  quarterly  meetings  of  the  whole  Society  have 
been  held  as  usual,  also  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee. Reports  were  received  from  the  Visiting  Committees 
of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  the  two  County  Prisons  (at 
Tenth  and  Reed  Streets  and  Holmesburg),  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties,  and  other  counties  of  the  State. 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  OF  THE 
ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  I  i8th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  held  First  month  26th,  1905,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  received  from  our  beloved  President,  Charles  M. 
Morton : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society: 

DEAR  SIR. — On  account  of  my  continued  ill  health  I  hereby  present 
my  resignation  as  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  At  this 
time  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  many  and  kind  friends  to 
whom  I  wish  renewed  success  in  all  their  efforts  for  bringing  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  to  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  visit.  "I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me"  has  been  my  inspiration  for  doing  this  special 
work  for  our  Saviour, — for  Him  and  for  those  for  whom  He  died.  It  is 
a  deep  sorrow  to  me  to  be  set  aside,  but  as  it  is  our  Lord's  will  it  is  all 
j'ust  right. 

With  affectionate  greetings  to  all, 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON. 

This  resignation  was  accepted  with  much  regret.  George 
S.  Wetherell  offered  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

WHEREAS,  Charles  M.  Morton  having  served  "The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society"  as  its  President  for  the  last  three  years,  and  on  account 
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of  prolonged  ill  health  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  active  service  in 
the  Society;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  record  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
services  of  Charles  M.  Morton  and  acknowledge  the  firm  and  fair  but  still 
most  kindly  administration  of  his  position :  Further,  That  we  express  our 
regret  that  our  friend  is  obliged  to  discontinue  active  association  with 
us,  and  that  we  tender  him  our  sympathy  in  his  present  illness. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  placed  on  our  minutes,  that  a  copy 
be  furnished  to  Charles  M.  Morton,  and  that  we  all  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITT1 

At  the  meeting-  of  the  Committee  held  Ninth  month  1.5111. 
1904,  information  was  given  of  the  death  of  our  late  member, 
William  Ingram.  Whereupon  the  Committee  on  Memorials 
submitted  the  following: 

In  Memoriam: 
WILLIAM  INGRAM. 

Died  in  the  harness,  September  4th,  1904,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  and  the  head 
of  the  list  of  members  of  the  Acting  Committee,  whose  special  work  was 
at  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

A  conspicuous  patriarchal  figure,  noticeable  above  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, a  voice  often  heard  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  and  the  oppressed,  and 
who  carried  his  interest  with  him  even  to  foreign  lands,  inspecting  penal 
institutions  in  other  cities,  he  had  seen  many  changes  among  the  workers 
and  in  the  work  of  prison  reform. 

But  now  the  great  change  has  come  upon  himself. 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

GEORGE  A.  LATIMER, 
WILLIAM   E.   TATUM, 

Committee. 

September  I3th,  1904. 

On  motion  this  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  his  daughter,  Dr.  Emly 
J.  Ingram. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  at  the  meeting  held 
nth  month  I9th,  1904,  reported  that  they  had  in  preparation 
a  bill  for  the  enactment  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  and 
pamle  law.  which  they  hoped  would  be  passed  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee  on  Prison  Sunday  Observance  reported 
that  an  appropriate  circular  had  been  prepared  by  them,  and 
they  had  mailed  it  to  1,500  of  the  clergy  of  churches  in  this  city 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  also  to  200  news- 
papers. It  is  not  known  how  many  complied  with  the  request, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  many  observed  it. 
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THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  this  institution  has  been 
visited  by  the  official  visitors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  inside  the  cells  of  the  prisoners,  as  far  as  time  will 
permit  for  such  inside  visits.  Their  visits  are  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  inmates,  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure, 
and  we  are  sure  are  of  profit  to  the  individual.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  inside  visits  should  be  made  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  that  the  visitor  should  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  inmate,  and  thus  lead  him  to  try  the  better  way.  As 
for  my  own  especial  work,  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
offered  me  for  such  labor,  and  I  find  a  spiritual  return,  though 
I  am  duly  sensible  of  my  insufficiency  for  it,  but  continually 
seek  for  divine  guidance  and  help  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Being  furnished  with  suitable  clothing,  and  thereby  making  a 
respectable  appearance  in  applying  for  a  situation,  men  have  in 
many  instances  been  enabled  to  obtain  employment. 

I  have  made  about  400  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  during 
the  year  very  frequently  being  there  twice  in  a  day,  and 
have  seen  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors  some  4,000 
prisoners. 

I  furnish  those  who  need  it  with  a  complete  outfit  on  their 
discharge,  the  State  making  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
I  procure  railroad  tickets,  and  take  to  the  station  many  who 
are  not  acquainted  in  the  city,  therefore  saving  them  from 
being  entrapped  by  those  former  convicts  who  have  learned  the 
time  of  their  discharge,  and  who  lead  them  astray. 

I  find  that  impurity  of  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils.  It 
is  almost  universal,  and  has  led  more  to  commit  crime  than  any 
other  evil,  even  intemperance.  But  I  am  thankful  to  believe 
that  many  are  aware  of  its  exceeding  sinfulness  and  have  left 
the  prison  with  a  determination  to  cease  sinning,  and  to  start 
afresh  in  a  new  and  better  life. 

The  women  are  not  neglected,  but  they  are  faithfully 
visited  by  the  lady  visitors  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  many 
leave  the  Penitentiary  better  for  their  incarceration.  As  has 
been  my  practice  for  many  years,  I  have  distributed  the  motto 
calendars,  visiting  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  every 
cell,  taking  each  inmate  by  the  hand,  and  wishing  him  a  better 
future  when  the  time  for  discharge  comes. 

I  have  procured  152  railroad  tickets  for  discharged  pris- 
oners to  take  them  to  their  homes  outside  of  the  city.  The  cost 
of  these  tickets  at  reduced  rates  was  $290.  The  few  women 
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prisoners  have  been  cared  for  when  they  leave  by  providing 
them  with  suitable  clothing  when  needed.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners  from  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
during  the  past  year  was  $2,889.06.  Sixty-two  dollars  and  nine- 
teen cents  was  expended  for  tools  to  start  men  in  business, 
care  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  obtained  situ- 
ations by  a  personal  inquiry  from  the  parties  who  had  promised 
them  work. 

Besides  caring  for  those  who  were  just  released  from 
prison  about  500  persons  who  had  previously  been  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary or  either  of  the  two  County  Prisons,  applied  to  F.  J. 
Pooley  and  myself  at  our  office  near  the  Penitentiary,  where  we 
are  every  morning  to  attend  to  such  cases,  and  were  supplied 
with  meals,  lodgings,  rent  of  rooms,  and  goods  to  sell.  This  is 
a  very  important  part  of  our  work,  saving  many  a  one  from  re- 
commitment by  a  little  timely  help. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  some  of  my  views  in  regard  to 
Prison  Reform.  This  opens  up  a  large  field  for  discussion. 
That  Prison  Reform  is  much  needed  is  an  assured  fact.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  notice  that  from  year  to  year  improve- 
ment is  made  in  the  continued  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
crime.  Many  of  our  prisons  are  in  a  sad  condition,  especially 
the  county  jails,  which  are  in  many  places  breeders  of  crime. 
They  make  criminals.  Young  men  and  boys,  who  had  never 
before  been  committed  to  prison,  and  are  there  awaiting  trial, 
are  congregated  with  hardened  criminals  who  recite  their  ex- 
ploits to  eager  listeners.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  young 
men  to  tell  me  that  their  first  lessons  in  crime  were  learned  in 
the  county  jails.  Here,  then,  is  where  reform  should  begin. 
All  penologists  agree,  whether  they  are  advocates  of  the 
separate  or  the  congregate  system  for  penitentiaries,  that  pris- 
oners committed  to  the  county  jails  should  be  kept  absolutely 
separate.  Is  it  right  that  a  young  man  or  boy  imprisoned  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps  charged  with  stealing  a  watermelon,  and 
who  may  on  his  trial  be  found  innocent,  should  be  associated 
with  old  offenders?  Of  course  a  reform  in  this  respect  would 
necessitate  larger  accommodations  and  entail  additional  ex- 
pense, and  for  this  very  reason  may  be  retarded :  but  the  saving 
of  a  soul  is  of  more  value  than  any  money  consideration. 
Again  prisoners  should  never  be  degraded  by  being  compelled 
to  wear  striped  suits.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  this  practice  is 
being  abolished  in  some  of  our  penitentiaries.  Neither  should 
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prisoners  have  their  heads  shaved,  as  is  done  in  many  prisons. 
In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  this  is  not  done. 

A  duty  which  the  public  owes  the  discharged  prisoner  is 
to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  do  right.  Recently  I  came  across 
an  article  in  a  newspaper,  rebuking  another  paper  for  directing 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ex-convict  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  police  force  in  one  of  the  cities.  The  man  in 
question  came  out  of  prison  with  a  desire  to  reform.  Whatever 
his  crime,  he  had  repented  of  it  while  in  confinement,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  lead  an  honorable  life.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  .he  managed  to  obtain  influence  enough  to  secure 
the  appointment  and  went  to  work.  Through  the  excitement 
created  by  the  expose  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  job.  Nor  is  this  all. 
A  community  which  had  doubtless  forgotten  his  old  offence  has 
been  reminded  of  it  again,  and  is  being  regaled  with  the  details 
once  more.  An  individual  is  wronged  without  resulting  benefit 
to  the  community,  and  another  man  probably  driven  back  to 
crime.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  know  of  many  such. 
Who  is  to  blame?  Not  the  man  himself,  but  the  community. 
There  is  no  nobler  work  done  in  civilized  lands  to-day  than 
that  which  is  calculated  to  reform  criminals.  Even  among  old 
offenders  I  know  of  some  remarkable  conversions,  and  can  tell 
of  men  who  are  living  truly  Christian  lives,  and  are  to-day 
honored  and  respected.  So  do  not  let  any  of  us  be  weary  in 
well  doing  in  our  efforts  to  reclaim  the  sinful  ones.  This  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  every  Christian. 

As  heretofore  services  are  held  in  each  corridor  every 
Sunday  morning  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Welch, 
Moral  Instructor.  Speakers  are  supplied  by  the  Local  Preach- 
ers' Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  and  the  Lutheran  City 
Mission.  Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  has  also  arranged  for 
choirs  from  the  different  religious  denominations  for  a  song 
service  every  Sunday  afternoon.  All  these  services  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  prisoners. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  valuable  services  of  the 
matron  and  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Campbell  and  Hetty 
Overman,  appointed  by  the  late  Warden,  Joseph  P.  Byers.  A 
marked  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  since  these  have 
had  charge. 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary for  their  uniform  kindness,  and  for  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 
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Joseph  P.  Byers  was  elected  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  ist  month  (January),  1904.  Hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years  I  felt  assured  that 
he  would  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  In  this  I  was  not 
mistaken.  He  instituted  many  desired  and  needed  reforms,  as 
his  report  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors  for  the  past  year  will  show. 
His  departure  to  become  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  me  and  the  many  other  friends  he  had  made.  But  while  we 
feel  his  loss  the  Inspectors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  choosing 
as  Warden  Charles  Church,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Penitentiary  for  years.  During  the  administration  of  the  late 
Warden,  Charles  Church  was  made  his  deputy  and  showed 
his  capacity  for  the  higher  position.  I  feel  assured  that  he  will 
make  an  efficient  and  capable  officer. 

The  Moral  Instructor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  is  much 
interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.  The  posi- 
tions of  Deputy  Warden  and  Chief  Overseer  are  ably  filled  by 
Peter  Enckler  and  Walter  Souder.  Wilmon  W.  Leach  is  the 
well  qualified  Physician  in  charge;  whilst  James  McConnell 
continues  to  serve  as  the  Chief  Clerk. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Philadelphia, 
I  have  gathered  some  statistics  which  will  be  found  to  be  valu- 
able and  instructive  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Penology. 

POPULATION. 

White.  Colored.          Total. 

Males        Females    Males        Females 

Remaining  from   1903 780          10        231  10        1,031 

Committed  during   1904 364  4        129 

Total  population 1,144          '4        36o          15        T.533 

Discharged  during  1904 297  96  4  4°2 

Remaining,  Dec.  3ist,  1904...     847  9        264          H         1,131 


THE  DISCHARGES   WERE  AS   FOLLOWS! 

By  Commutation  Law 362 

11  Order  of  Court 9 

'  Expiration  of  Sentence 6 

"  Order  of  Huntingdon  Reformatory 3 

"  Pardon  3 

Died    .                                 19 
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Average  daily  population  for  the  year   1904 1,090 

Largest  number  in  confinement  during   1904 1,140 

Smallest  number   in   confinement   during   1904 1,028 

SCHOOL   RELATIONS   OF   THE  $O2  RECEIVED   DURING    IO04. 

Attended  public  school    406 

private    school 

public  and  private  school 17 

Never  attended  school 7*      502 

EDUCATION. 

Read    and    write    35° 

"       imperfectly 71 

Illiterate    81      502 

TRADES. 

Number  having  trades 83 

no  trades 419      SO2 

Number  idle  at  time  of  arrest 208 

AGES    OF    CONVICTS    RECEIVED. 

White.  Colored.  Total. 

From  15  to  20  years  44  12     56 

21    25      82  42    124 

26   30      78  38    1 16 

3i   35      57  H     7i 

36   40      43  17     60 

4i   45'     20  5     25 

46     SO        21  2       23 

51   55   '   10  2     12 

56   60   '   3  o     3 

61   65      7  o     7 

66   70     i  o     i 

Above  70 2  2     4 

368    134    502 

IMPRISONMENTS. 

First    conviction 324 

Second        "         104 

Third                    33 

Fourth                  and    over 41       502 

CONJUGAL    RELATIONS. 

Single    290 

Married    189 

Widowed    23      502 

RECEPTIONS    CLASSIFIED    IN     DISTRICTS. 

Received  from  manufacturing  districts 222 

mining    districts 78 

"      agricultural   districts 202      502 

NATIVITY. 

Born  in  the  United   States 420 

Foreign  born   82      502 
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•  11  ARACTER    OF    CRIMES. 

Crimes  against  person 141 

property    . .     333 

person  and  property .       28      502 

The  following  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  Moral  In- 
structor, the  Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  from  the  inmates  as  they  were 
received : 

Total   number  received   during  the  year 502 

Number   who   attended    Sunday-school 355 

church    276 

were  members  of  church 182 

abstainers  from   use  of  liquor 88 

moderate  users  of  liquor 213 

intemperate  users  of  liquor 201 

users   of   tobacco 454 

"     gambled  with  cards 37 

by   lotteries 6 

by  horse  races 17 

speculated  in  stocks 2 

visited  immoral  women 195 

"     kept  mistresses 8 


PHILADELPHIA     COUNTY     PRISONS 
COMMITTED    TO    THE    PHILADELPHIA    COUNTY    PRISON,    IOXH- 

White  males 15,661 

"  females  2,170 

Black  males  2,924 

"  females  834 


Total   committed 21,589 

discharged    21 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  make  mention  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Prisons,  as  our  President,  George  W.  Hall,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors. 
Frederick  J.  Pooley,  the  agent  of  the  Society,  visits  the  prisons 
almost  daily — the  one  located  at  Tenth  and  Reed  Streets 
(Moyamensing),  and  the  other  (the  Convict  Department)  at 
Holmesburg.  The  management  of  the  prisons  by  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  For 
the  high  standard  of  discipline  maintained  great  credit  is  also 
due  to  the  Superintendent,  Robert  C.  Motherwell,  his  assistant 
at  Moyamensing,  Alexander  P.  Richardson,  and  his  deputy  at 
Holmesburg,  Captain  Charles  A.  Abel.  Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  condition  of  both  prisons  the  health  of  the  inmates 
continues  to  be  remarkably  good. 

During  the  past  year,  Henry  Gegg,  the  Prison  Agent  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  has  obtained  many  dis- 
charges, and  our  own  Agent  has  always  found  him  willing  to 
render  him  assistance,  when  needed. 

Many  excellent  books,  selected  by  R.  D.  Barclay,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  have  in  the  last  year  been  added  to 
the  libraries  of  the  two  prisons. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society  gives  particular  attention  to 
discharged  convicts,  a  class  peculiarly  in  need  of  helpful  service. 
Many  of  them  are  strangers  in  our  city,  and  without  either 
means  or  friends.  The  Agent  makes  it  his  business  to  visit 
each  convict  finally  a  few  days  before  he  is  discharged,  in  order 
that  he  may  ascertain  his  circumstances  and  needs.  Numerous 
letters  are  received  from  discharged  prisoners  who  have  been 
aided  by  the  Agent  thanking  him  for  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
.Society  through  him.  The  daily  visits  of  the  Agent  to  the  cells 
are  also  highly  appreciated,  and  often  result  in  much  good. 

The  efforts  of  the  women  members  of  our  Society  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  own  sex  are  to  be 
commended  beyond  a  passing  notice.  Many  letters  received 
from  discharged  prisoners  give  evidence  of  the  high  apprecia- 
tion in  which  these  efforts  are  held. 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons 
meets  monthly  with  three  representatives  each  from  a  number  of 
the  charitable  associations  of  this  city 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram,  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Stillwell  represent  the  Prison  Society  on  this  Committee. 

There  are  21  Station  Houses  in  this  city  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  Matrons. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  1904 : 

WOMEN.  Disposal. 

Total  women  under  care 7,540  Sent   home   or   to   charitable 

Arrested .6,800  institutions  806 

Lost  or  seeking  shelter 480  Reformatories  70 

Mothers    3,060  House      of      Correction      or 

Intoxicated  3,240  County  Prison 3,486 

White 5,600  Nationality. 

Colored  1,460  United   States 1,740 

Foreigners    1,390 

CHILDREN.  Disposal. 

Total  under  care 6,470  Sent  home 4,960 

Arrested   2,650  Given  to  S.  P.  C  C 412 

Lost  or  run  away 2,360  Children's  Aid  Society 102 

Brought  with  parents 540  Sent  to  reformatories 175 

Sent  to  Juvenile   Court 75 
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William  Scattergood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
of  the  Chester  County  Prison,  and  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  makes  weekly  visits  to  that  prison.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  far  superior  to  most  county  prisons  throughout 
the  country. 


OTHER  COUNTY  PRISONS. 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  visits  the  County  Jail  at  Media  and 
makes  frequent  addresses  to  the  inmates. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

The  Committee  is  fortunate  in  having  an  official  visitor  in 
Mrs.  E.  AY.  Gormley,  Superintendent  of  the  Prison  and  Jail 
Department  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
She  reports  active  and  valuable  service  for  the  Master.  Dur- 
ing the  year  she  has  visited  and  talked  with  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  at  cell  doors,  in  cells,  or  congregated ;  written  letters 
to  them  and  to  their  friends;  distributed  756  magazines,  240 
Gospel  Hymn-books,  1,953  papers,  31,442  pages  of  other  litera- 
ture, 300  wall  texts,  244  Gospels,  24  Testaments,  and  12  Bibles, 
in  German,  Polish,  French,  Slavic,  Hungarian,  and  Bohemian, 
130  English  Bibles  and  Testaments,  making  410  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  during  the  year.  She  says,  "We  know  of  a  number 
of  women  from  the  Penitentiary  who  have  thus  far  led  correct 
lives;  two  have  opened  a  dressmaking  establishment,  patron- 
ized by  the  best  people;  others  have  obtained  good  situations. 
The  outlook  has  been  very  encouraging." 

HOPE  HALL,   FLUSHING,   N.    Y..    UNDER  THE  CARE  OF   MRS. 
BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  sent  a  number  of  discharged 
prisoners  to  this  institution,  and  the  results  have  been  generally 
satisfactory.-  Mrs.  Booth's  "boys,"  as  she  calls  them,  very 
rarely  disappoint  her.  During  the  few  years  they  have  been  in 
existence  the  three  "Hope  Halls"  which  Mrs.  Booth  has  estab- 
lished to  give  shelter  to  discharged  prisoners  while  they  build 
up  their  scattered  health,  and  wait  until  work  can  be  found  for 
them,  have  dealt  with  over  4,000  men.  All  these  have  been 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  according  to 
Mrs.  Booth's  chief  lieutenant  the  proportion  of  failures  has 
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been  less  than  2  per  cent.  Out  of  the  last  500  men  who  have 
"graduated,"  only  three  have  relapsed  into  crime.  Some  won- 
derful cases  of  reformation  of  hardened  criminals  could  be 
mentioned,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

GALILEE  MISSION  FOR  MEN. 

To  this  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission,  F.  J.  Pooley  and  I  send  hundreds  during  the  year 
for  meals  and  lodging,  sometimes  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  or 
two  until  they  can  find  work. 

HOWARD  HOME  FOR  WOMEN. 

This  institution  will  receive  women  prisoners  after  dis- 
charge and  keep  them  six  months.  They  are  taught  general 
housework,  laundering,  etc.,  and  are  under  Christian  influence. 

HOME  OF  INDUSTRY. 

This  Home  extends  a  helping  hand  to  ex-convicts,  pro- 
vides shelter,  food  and  employment  for  them,  throws  about 
them  good  Christian  influences,  and  thus  seeks  to  place  the 
men  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  and  encourage  them  to 
lead  a  proper  life. 

The  Home  is  under  the  care  of  Frank  H.  Starr,  who  is 
well  qualified  for  the  position.  He  has  been  quite  successful  in 
obtaining  permanent  situations  for  those  who  have  been  with 
him,  and  really  desire  to  work. 

THE  DOOR  OF  BLESSING. 

The  object  of  the  Door  of  Blessing  is  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary home  and  employment  for  homeless  women  who  have 
been  discharged  from  prison  and  desire  to  begin  a  new  life.  It 
is  a  private,  non-sectarian  institution.  A  service  of  prayer  and 
praise  is  held  morning  and  evening.  Mrs.  Horace  Fassett, 
who  visits  the  women  at  the  County  Prison  and  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, has  this  under  her  special  care.  For  many  dis- 
charged women  prisoners  she  has  obtained  good  situations. 
Some  are  married  and  have  homes  of  their  own. 

I  desire  to  remind  our  friends  that  the  Legislature  makes 
no  provision  for  clothing  for  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge. 
This  is  done  entirely  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  Our 
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income  is  small,  and  we  therefore  have  to  depend  on  our 
donors  to  aid  us.  We  thank  them  for  their  generous  contribu- 
tions, and  trust  they  will  renew  them,  and  ask  others  to  join  in 
the  good  work. 

Realizing  the  words  of  our  adorable  Saviour,  "Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  I  have  earnestly  sought  to  be  guided 
and  governed  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  whatever  I  do  may  be 
to  His  honor  and  glory.  Earnestly  have  I  desired  to  be  faith- 
ful in  my  humble  efforts  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  that  those  who 
have  led  sinful  lives  may  do  so  no  longer  and  be  led  to  see 
the  beauty  there  is  in  holiness;  and  that  there  are  no  joys  equal 
to  the  joys  of  God's  salvation — pointing  them  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  will  cleanse  them  from  all  sin  in  His  own  precious 
blood,  to  whom  be  glory  and  honor,  world  without  end.  I 
desire  to  be  still  more  faithful  in  the  future  than  I  have  been  in 
the  past. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submited. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

QUINCY,  ILL.,  OCTOBER  I5-I9TH,  1904. 

Reported  for  THE  JOURNAL  by  the  REV.  J.  F.  OHL. 

The  National  Prison  Association  convened  in  its  Annual 
Congress  in  the  city  of  Quincy,  111.,  on  the  evening  of  October 
1 5th,  1904.  The  various  sessions  were  attended  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  delegates  from  twenty-seven 
States  and  Territories,  Canada,  England,  and  Japan.  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Ohl  and  Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  who,  with  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  were  also 
members  of  the  official  delegation  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  William  H.  Collins.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Parker  Shields.  Brief  addresses  of 
welcome  were  made  by  Governor  Yates  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
and  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williamson  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  State 
Charities  and  Correction,  responded. 

Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  who  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, then  delivered  the  annual  address.  After  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  Association,  which  was  formed  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1870,  and  speaking  of  the  noble  men  and  women  once 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Association  who  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  he  made  mention  of  some  of  the  things  accomplished 
by  it.  To  this  Association  is  due  the  great  advance  in  the 
organization,  management,  and  personnel  of  penal  institutions ; 
it  has  led  the  way  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  moral-ethical 
questions  connected  with  the  work;  it  has  taught  wardens  the 
value  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole ;  it  has  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  police  matrons,  and  the  establishment 
of  prisons  and  reformatories  exclusively  for  women ;  and  has 
been  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  proba- 
tion system  for  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  informal  reception  was 
tendered  the  delegates  in  the  parlors  of  the  church. 
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SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  i6TH. 

MORNING. 

At  10.30  on  Sunday  morning  the  delegates  assembled  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  M.  Clingan  preached  the  annual  sermon,  based  on 
Isaiah  59 :  6-8 :  "It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  view  some  spectacle 
of  material  desolation — a  ruined  temple,  a  city  that  has  been 
devastated  by  wind  or  flood  or  fire;  a  noble 'monument  over- 
thrown, a  work  of  art  mutilated  or  defaced.  But  far  more 
pitiful  is  the  sight  of  wrecked.and  ruined  human  lives,  the  sight 
of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  after  the  divine  like- 
ness, yet  so  wasting,  misusing,  perverting  his  God-given  i 
ties  and  powers  that  he  becomes  a  veritable  ruin.  The  text  is 
an  appalling  picture  of  sinful,  fallen  humanity,  as  true  at  the 
present  day  as  in  times  past. 

"Many  now  in  your  care  have  turned  aside  from  useful 
and  peaceful  pursuits  and  devoted  themselves  to  wicked  deeds. 
Their  thoughts  are  indeed  thoughts  of  iniquity;  their  paths  are 
crooked;  they  are  at  strife  with  their  fellow-men,  with  their 
government  and  with  their  God.  You  have  no  time  to  deal 
with  vague  theories  and  impossible  ideals,  but  you  wish  rather 
to  accept  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to  discover  the  best  practical 
solutions  for  the  many  perplexing  problems  that  you  must  face. 

"There  are  those  who  would  tell  you  that  it  is  needless  for 
you  to  bother  about  these  problems  relating  to  prison  reform. 
They  assert  with  cheerful  optimism  that  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  evolution  which  govern  social  conditions,  the  wrongs 
which  now  exist  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that  men  them- 
selves will  of  themselves  gradually  rise  above  the  tendencies 
which  lead  them  to  commit  crime,  and  which  make  them  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  factors  in  society.  But  you  who  are 
before  me  to-day  know  from  practical  observation  and  experi- 
ence that  you  cannot  wait  for  time  to  solve  the  problems  and 
right  the  wrongs  which  now  exist.  You  know  that  natural  de- 
velopment Is  towards  the  evil  rather  than  the  good.  That 
which  is  true  of  men  is  also  true  of  institutions.  It  will  not 
heal  festering  sores  to  neglect  them;  it  will  never  right  the 
wrongs  simply  to  ignore  them. 

"Then  upon  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  view  the 
subject  with  hopeless  pessimism,  and  declare  that  all  such 
reformatory  efforts  are  vain ;  'once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal' 
is  their  maxim.  They  view  with  suspicion  the  honest  efforts 
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of  those  who  seek  to  free  themselves  from  the  quagmires  of 
sin  and  crime  and  rise  to  heights  of  honesty,  virtue,  and  up- 
rightness. The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  demands  that 
you  'have  faith  in  humanity  as  well  as  faith  in  God,  if  you  are 
to  discharge  your  duties  in  a  worthy  manner. 

"As  regards  the  purposes  of  imprisonment  the  past  century 
has  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  thought.  Punishment  is  no 
longer  administered  merely  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  with  no 
thought  for  the  betterment  of  the  one  punished.  The  spirit  of 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  has  come  down  through  the 
years,  bearing  its  gracious  fruit  in  tempering  punishment  with 
reason  and  mercy. 

"Two  purposes  of  imprisonment  are  the  vindication  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  protection  of  society. 
Anarchy  in  every  form  must  be  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand  or 
terror  will  soon  reign  throughout  the  land.  License  cannot  be 
given  to  the  few  while  the  safety,  happiness,  and  higher  welfare 
of  the  many  are  endangered.  In  our  land  to-day  is  the  growing 
spirit  of  lawlessness.  It  begins  too  often  in  the  home,  where 
children  fail  to  give  due  regard  to  parental  authority  and  com- 
mand. It  appears  again  in  the  school,  where  pupils  rebel 
against  restraint  and  wilfully  violate  the  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  to  aid  their  proper  development.  Small  wonder  that 
these  children  grow  up  lacking  in  due  respect  for  the  laws  of 
State,  nation,  and  God.  The  parent  who  fails  to  exact  obedi- 
ence of  his  child,  not  only  harms  the  child  and  wrecks  the 
happiness  of  home,  but  he  fails  to  fit  the  child  for  worthy 
citizenship.  The  conception  that  the  Heavenly  Father  is  too 
merciful  and  gracious  to  punish  the  disobedient  is  false.  In 
like  manner  good  civil  government  and  corresponding  safety 
become  possible  only  when  wise  and  just  laws  are  rigorously 
enforced. 

"But  the  best  thought  of  to-day  goes  beyond  this  and 
makes  the  reclamation  of  the  wrong-doer  the  dominant  purpose 
of  imprisonment.  True  reform  must  give  consideration  to 
man's  three-fold  nature.  He  has  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
needs.  With  some  the  first  step  in  reform  may  be  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  or  providing  suitable  food  and  clothing,  and 
employment.  Others  are  prompted  to  crime  because  their 
mental  life  has  been  warped  or  dwarfed  by  false  education. 
The  man  thinks  he  is  abused,  etc.  Education,  therefore,  is 
another  essential  element  in  reformation.  But.  the  chief  diffi- 
culty with  the  greater  number  of  criminals  is  defective  moral 
faculties.  The  place  of  detention  then  needs  to  become  a  sort 
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of  moral  hospital  if  men  are  to  be  sent  out  better  fitted  to 

mingle  with  their  fellows.  They  must  learn  to  love  the  things 
that  are  true,  just  and  right.  'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he.'  All  reform  movements  that  fail  to  touch  and  change 
the  heart  are  superficial. 

"In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  also  necess  in- 

sider the  conditions  which  produce  the  criminal.  In  some  it  is 
the  working  out  of  inherited  tendencies ;  others  become  criminal 
through  their  environment — crowded  tenements,  cheap  lodg- 
ing houses,  bad  jails,  and  some  so-called  reformatories.  Pov- 
erty often  leads  to  crime.  The  saloon  with  its  allied  evils — the 
brothel  and  the  gambling  den — are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
crimes  committed.  We  must  expect  a  large  crop  of  criminals 
as  long  as  we  permit  these  crime-producers  to  continue.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider  the  sources  of  crime. 
These  are  found  ip  society  itself.  Make  society  healthier  and 
much  crime  will  be  eliminated. 

"But  there  are  signs  of  promise.  Among  these  are  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  release  of  prisoners  on  parole,  and  proba- 
tion for  first  offenders.  Anything  of  this  kind  which  keeps 
hope  alive  in  a  man's  heart,  and  seeks  to  encourage  his  better 
nature,  is  advantageous.  Especially  beneficial  in  the  right 
molding  of  the  young  is  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"What  can  the  Church  do  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems  ?  What  the  Christian  public  ?  Let  no  one  think  that 
he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter.  In  the  great  human 
family  there  is  a  solidarity  of  life  which  binds  our  interests 
and  our  destiny  together.  Among  the  fallen  there  are  those 
who  say:  'I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father;'  and  shall  we  not 
give  these  poor  prodigals  a  vision  of  Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and 
Friend?  The  hardened  criminal  does  not  care  much  for  pun- 
ishment, but  he  may  be  reached  by  -love.  As  the  love  of  God 
softens  the  heart  until  'we  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  n- .' 
so  men  will  love  those  who  love  them." 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  maintained  that  wardens  and 
overseers  must  be  Christian  men,  and  that  the  public  must  give 
the  discharged  convict  a  helping  hand. 

EVENING. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  local  Protestant  churches  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  spoke  to  interested  congregations,  hoi], 
morning  and  evening.  At  St.  John's  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Cathedral,  which  was  the  place  officially  designated  in  the 
program  for  the  Sunday  evening  session,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
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J.  Barrows,  of  New  York,  made  the  first  address :  'To-day  the 
churches  of  this  city  are  open  to  the  Congress.  What  is  the 
message  of  the  Congress  to  the  public?  It  is,  that  the  chief 
thing  for  which  the  Prison  Association  stands  is  not  the  con- 
struction of  safe  prisons  for  the  criminal,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  re- 
cent legislation  is  the  attempt  of  law-makers  to  put  the  prin- 
ciples we  represent  into  statutes.  No  better  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  individual  and  social  salvation  can  be  named  than 
the  Juvenile  Court,  now  established  by  law  in  many  places. 
We  think  how  stupid  the  disciples  were  when  they  forbade 
children  to  come  to  the  Lord.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  we 
have  been  just  as  stupid.  The  Juvenile  Court  recognizes  this, 
and  has  become  a  great  saving  agency.  How  shameful  that 
for  years  society  should  have  aided  in  damning  the  child ! 

"The  application  of  the  spirit  of  love  can,  however,  only 
be  made  through  personality.  The  work  is  not  done  by  the 
passing  of  laws  and  setting  up  the  machinery.  It  takes  the 
consecrated  person  to  vitalize  the  laws,  as  we  see  in  Judge 
Lindsay  and  his  remarkable  work  in  Denver. 

"The  Juvenile  Court  has  taught  us  to  search  out  the 
causes  of  crime  and  how  criminals  are  made.  When  Christ 
said  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  'Go,  sin  no  more,'  He 
gave  us  the  statement  of  a  great  principle  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  follow  in  our  work  of  reclamation.  The  highest 
place  a  man  can  occupy  these  days  is  in  a  position  where  he  can 
help  the  fallen ;  and  the  highest  type  of  manhood  is  beginning 
to  be  found  in  wardens  and  superintendents. 

"The  old  method  was  the  method  of  repression  and  extinc- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  so.  Society  has  discarded  the  old 
methods  of  torture.  Men  are  not  saved  and  society  is  not 
protected  by  such  methods.  We  must  seek  the  lost:  this 
method  of  dealing  with  them  is,  however,  not  new,  but  as  old  as 
Christianity.  Something  must  also  be  done  by  people  outside 
of  prisons.  Indianapolis  has  140  volunteer  probation  officers ; 
and  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  business  men 
interested  who  will  give  those  who  are  on  probation  a  trial." 

Dr.  Barrows  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Collins,  of 
Quincy,  who,  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  penal  system  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and 
pointed  out  the  great  changes  for  the  better  in  our  present  day 
methods  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17x11. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  Congress  began  at  9.20  A.  M. 
in  the  Court  House.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Association,  Dr.  Frederick  Howard 
Wines.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  W.  J.  Batt,  of  Con- 
cord Junction,  Mass.  Various  committees  were  appointed, 
and  then  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  who  was  detained  by  illness,  Warden  N.  N. 
Jones,  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Douglass  Stewart,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  having  been 
called  on  to  speak,  after  expressing  his  great  regret  over  the 
enforced  absence  of  Warden  Gilmour,  made  mention  of  some 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  Canadian  penal  institutions. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  Only  one  prisoner  to  a  cell  i^ 
everywhere  the  absolute  rule ;  all  constructive  work  is  done  by 
convicts,  and  contract  labor  on  prisons  is  everywhere  elimi- 
nated; a  better  type  of  prison  architecture  is  gradually  being 
introduced ;  and  efforts  are  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  to  discard  everything  of  a  contrary 
character. 

Warden  Henry  Wolfer,  of  Still  water,  Minn.,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Deputy  Warden."  Among 
other  things  he  said  :  "In  a  successfully  managed  penitentiary 
or  prison  the  Deputy  Warden,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Prin- 
cipal Keeper,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be  called,  must  be  the 
mathematical  complement  of  the  Warden  or  Superintendent  in 
filling  out  the  circle  of  executive  ability  demanded  by  the  high 
purposes  of  modern  penal  methods.  Whatever  one  lacks  of 
education,  experience,  or  tact  in  handling  the  criminal  merely 
as  a  prisoner,  or  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  didactic 
ability  necessary  in  the  education,  training,  and  discipline  of 
both  officers  and  prisoners,  the  other  should  be  able  to  supply. 
As  the  segments  of  a  circle  must  fit  to  each  other  with  great 
nicety  if  the  circle  is  ever  to  approach  perfection,  so  in  the 
successful  management  of  any  penal  institution  must  there  be 
no  lack  of  confidence  between  these  two  officials ;  no  separation 
through  jealousy  or  treachery,  and  no  opposition  in  method  or 
purpose. 

"As  the  assistant  and  agent  of  the  Warden  there  is  no  room 
for  any  other  person  or  official  to  stand  between  the  Deputy 
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Warden  and  the  Warden.  While  he  is  to  be  scrupulously 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  Warden,  the  latter  also  owes  some- 
thing of  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  the  Deputy.  It  is  through 
him  that  the  Warden  should  transmit  to  their  various  destina- 
tions all  orders  and  directions,  and  to  him  should  the  Warden 
communicate  all  his  plans  and  wishes  before  they  become  the 
property  of  subordinate  officials  or  prisoners. 

"The  Deputy  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  exacting  from 
all  guards,  foremen,  and  other  employes  intelligence,  fidelity, 
and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  the  Deputy  must  be  given  the  full  support  of  the 
Warden.  Indirect  dealing  by  the  Warden  with  the  Deputy 
will  inevitably  result  in  degeneration  of  discipline. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  Warden  the  Deputy  should  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  maintain  the  exact  status  of  the  prison  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  chief's  departure,  and  should  perform 
only  such  parts  of  the  Warden's  duties  as  are  rendered  unavoid- 
able by  the  necessities  of  the  service.  Nor  should  he  allow  him- 
self or  his  indiscreet  friends  to  advertise  him  as  the  real  prison 
expert — 'the  man  who  does  all  the  work' — even  if  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  is  actually  greater  than  that  of  his  chief  by 
reason  of  a  greater  number  of  years  of  contact  with  prisoners 
or  handling  of  criminals. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  newly-made  Warden  will  do  well  to 
rely — and  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  relies — on  the  knowledge, 
sincerity,  and  faithfulness  of  his  Deputy  if  that  official  is 
worthy  of  such  reliance  and  trust. 

"In  the  prison  or  penitentiary  where  common  sense,  dig- 
nity, loyalty,  and  faithfulness  prevail  with  and  between  the 
Warden  or  Superintendent  and  his  Deputy  or  chief  officer — in 
short,  and  with  emphasis — where  the  Christian  spirit  prevails, 
will  peace  abide  and  the  best  work  for  criminal  humanity  and 
for  the  State  and  nation  be  accomplished.  For  if  this  spirit 
be  found  at  headquarters  it  will  permeate  all  through  the  insti- 
tution just  as  surely  as  will  suspicion  and  distrust  and  all  their 
attendant  evils.  When  favoritism  and  foolish  indulgence  dis- 
appear ;  when  officials  forget  self-aggrandizement  and  notoriety 
in  the  effort  to  hold  up  before  those  perishing  in  the  wilderness 
of  criminality  the  LAW,  which  alone  can  save  to  man  his  rights 
and  liberties,  then  will  be  attained  the  high  plane  in  prison 
work  for  which  we  strive  to-day,  and  then  prison  wardens  and 
prison  deputies  and  guards  will  properly  represent  to  those 
under  their  care  the  kindness  and  the  protection  of  the  Jaw  as 
well  as  its  power  and  irresistibility." 
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Mr.  John  Kenneth  Ferrier,  of  Scotland  Yard,  London, 
read  a  paper  on  "Finger  Prints  as  a  Means  of  Identification 
of  Criminals."  He  said  in  part  as  follows :  "The  authorities 
of  Scotland  Yard  have  entirely  discarded  the  anthropometric  or 
Bertillon  system  of  measurements,  and  have  introduced  one 
more  simple  and  accurate,  namely,  that  of  finger  prints. 

"The  Bertillon  system,  whilst  it  is  a  decided  advance  on 
all  previously  employed  methods  is  after  all  very  fallible,  inas- 
much as  under  it  the  measurements  are  made  by  all  kinds  of 
prison  and  police  officers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  hence  the 
results  are  not  always  the  same.  Again,  a  youthful  offender  is 
measured  and  his  measurements  are  filed  away  in  the  Central 
Bureau.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  having  grown  to  full  man- 
hood, he  is  again  arrested,  far  from  the  scene  of  his  former 
crime,  his  measurements  are  again  taken,  but  his  duplic. 
not  found  in  the  Central  Bureau,  because  his  former  measure- 
ments were  those  of  a  boy,  and  the  new  ones  those  of  a  man. 

"Identification  by  means  of  finger  prints  is  not  a  new 
science,  but  has  long  been  practiced  by  the  Chinese  in  connection 
with  passports. 

"Dr.  Purkinge  was  the  first  European  to  draw  attention 
to  the  definite  and  varying  patterns  on  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  and  thumbs,  but  unfortunately  his  treatise  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  it  merited. 

"Sir  William  Herschell,  about  forty  years  ago.  began  to 
put  finger  prints  into  practical  use  in  India.  In  registering  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  land,  many  illiterate  natives  insisted  on 
signing  documents  by  placing  their  ink-daubed  thumb  on  paper. 

"To  Prof.  Francis  Galton  is  due  the  discovery  of  the 
definite  value  of  finger  prints.  He  took  up  the  study  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  in  a  few  years  reduced  the  subject  to  a  science. 
He  experimented  and  discovered  the  best  means  of  taking  the 
imprints  from  the  finger,  collected  the  finger  prints  of  a  large 
number  of  persons — some  of  which  were  taken  at  intervals  of 
several  years,  and  established  the  fact  that  the  papillary  ridges 
on  the  finger  tips  are  permanent  through  life.  Thus  every  per- 
son carries  about  with  him  ten  infallible  witnesses  as  to  his 
identity. 

"From  infancy  to  old  age,  and  until  long  after  death  the 
patterns  on  the  fingers  remain  true  to  their  first  form.  Injuries 
may  partially  destroy  them,  but  never  entirely,  and  as  the  injury 
heals  the  original  lines  assert  themselves  exactly  as  before. 

"I  have  had  access  to  finger  prints,  between  the  taking  of 
which  forty  years  had  elapsed,  and  they  sh.  \\cd  no  variation. 
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Here  then  is  nature's  own  method  of  identification.  No  two 
fingers  have  ever  been  found  to  be  alike,  and  Prof.  Galton  cal- 
culates that  the  chances  of  two  prints  being  alike  are  less  than 
one  in  164,000,000;  and  as  we  take  the  ten  digits,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  finger  prints  of  two  persons  to  be  alike. 
Consequently  if  two  finger  prints  coincide  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  the  prints  of  the  same  finger;  if  they  differ  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  impressions  are  made  by  different  persons. 

"It  was  left  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Henry,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police,  New  Scotland  Yard,  London,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
method  of  classifying  finger  prints,  which  after  a  trial  of 
several  years  has  proved  absolutely  infallible. 

"Mr.  Henry's  'Finger  Print  System'  has  been  adopted  in 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  other  British  Colonies  and  De- 
pendencies; and  Austria,  Germany,  Japan,  Siam,  and  other 
countries  have  taken  up  the  matter.  In  New  York  State  it  has 
been  used  successfully  for  two  years,  and  the  police  authorities 
in  many  other  cities  of  the  United  States  have  decided  to  adopt 
it.  Among  those  who  have  already  done  so  are  Lowell,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
Grand  Rapids,  San  Francisco,  and  Louisville. 

"The  number  of  identifications  at  Scotland  Yard  by 
anthropometric  measurements  were  in  1898,  152  ;  in  1899,  243  ; 
in  1900,  462;  in  1901,  503  (93  of  these  by  finger  prints).  By 
the  ringer  print  system  the  identifications  were  1,722  in  1902 ; 
3,642  in  1903 ;  and  from  January  ist  to  June  3Oth,  1904,  2,335. 
These  results  seem  fully  to  demonstrate  the  greater  effectiveness 
of  this  method.  • 

"The  system  has  also  proved  of  value  in  tracing  criminals 
who  had  committed  serious  offences,  but  had  not  been  arrested 
at  the  time.  Several  cases  have  occurred  where  the  thief  had 
left  finger  marks  on  glass  or  the  painted  wood-work  of  doors 
and  .windows ;  these  marks  were  then  photographed  and  com- 
pared with  the  recorded  finger  prints  of  the  suspected  person. 
In  this  manner  several  cases  have  been  proved,  the  finger  print 
evidence  being  accepted  by  the  court,  the  judge,  and  the  jury. 

"The  strong  points  of  Mr.  Henry's  system  are  its  sim- 
plicity, inexpensiveness,  and  infallibility.  Any  person  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  can  after  half  an  hour's  practice  take  good 
finger  prints.  The  classification  can  be  readily  learned  from 
Mr.  Henry's  book,  entitled  The  Classification  and  Uses  of 
Finger  Prints."  . 

The  presentation  of  this  paper  awakened  great  interest, 
and  on  motion  of  Warden  R.  W.  McClaughrey,  the  Association 
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tendered  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Henry  for  his  successful  classification 
of  finger  prints,  and  to  Mr.  Ferrier  for  his  able  address  in 
explanation  of  the  same. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Warden  Charles  E.  Cox,  of  t  he- 
State  Prison,  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  'The  State's  Relation  to 
Criminals."  In  restating  some  of  the  principles  at  the  basis 
of  our  system  of  penal  institutions,  the  speaker,  among  other 
things,  made  the  following  observations : 

"First  of  all,  we  encounter  the  constitutional  provision  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal.  What  right  then  has  a 
State  to  maintain  prisons  and  retain  in  confinement  some  of  its 
own  citizens?  Some  things  are  too  plain  to  be  written,  and 
way  behind  any  constitution  lies  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not 
free.  It  is  truer  that  no  man  is  free.  Every  one  is  a  prisoner. 
One  man  does  not  live  by  himself.  He  lives  in  relation  to  his 
fellow-men.  He  is  bound  by  their  ideas,  and  there  are  definite 
limits  within  which  his  movements  are  confined.  This  con- 
dition is  realized,  and  States,  formed  of  communities  of  men, 
enact  State  laws  which  in  reality  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
collective  sentiment  of  the  community.  At  all  times  every  col- 
lection of  individuals  forming  a  State  has  agreed  that  citizens 
must  be  protected  by  the  State;  that  one  member  shall  not  sin 
against  his  fellows  and  shall  not  commit  crime  except  he  shall 
be  punished  by  the  State. 

"It  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  any  State  that  its  laws  be 
enforced.     Laws  which  are  not  enforced  do  not  long  c 
Now  laws  regulating  personal  conduct  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our 
whole  social  structure,  and  when  these  laws  are  disregarded  or 
openly  defied,  it  then  becomes  not  only  the  privilege  of  the 
State  to  punish  the  offender,  but  it  becomes  imperative  for  the 
State's  very  existence  that  the  offender  be  brought  to  ju 
The  enforcement  of  its  laws  is  not  some  privilege  conferred 
upon  a  State,  but  it  is  its  first  duty  to  itself.  .  .  .   Herein  an -t^ 
the  first  relation  of  the  State  to  the  criminal. 

"Confinement,  a  limitation  of  the  physical  sphere  of  one's 
actions,  has  been  found  the  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
further  injury.     In  the  solution  of  this  problem  prisons  have 
become  necessary  together  with  the  accompanying  questi( 
prison  discipline. 

"Confinement  has  proved  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
criminals,  because  of  its  different  aspects.  First,  it  is  a  punish- 
ment to  the  individual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  protection  to  the 
community.  Second,  it  furnishes  an  awful  example  to  innocent 
men  tempted  to  crime,  an  example  so  impressive  that  it  may 
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deter  them  from  yielding  to  their  temptation.  This  is  a  pre- 
ventive aspect.  Third,  it  gives  the  criminal  thus  confined  op- 
portunity to  change  his  attitude  towards  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  non-sympathetic  member,  and  opportunity  to  lay 
hold  on  a  fixed  purpose  to  refrain  from  further  crime  when  he 
regains  his  liberty.  This  is  the  reformative  aspect  of  confine- 
ment. 

"The  reformative  aspect  presents  the  most  difficulty. 
When  a  man  commits  a  crime  the  sad  thing  is  not  that  he  has 
thereby  become  a  criminal,  but  that  he  has  thereby  failed  to 
become  a  man  in  the  full  sense.  This  being  true,  nothing 
positive  is  gained  by  the  mere  retention  of  the  criminal  behind 
bars.  Here  is  a  creature  who  has  not  the  qualities  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  man.  The  important  thing  then  is  to  supply  those 
qualities  which  he  lacks,  and  with  the  addition  of  these  quali- 
ties to  send  him  out  into  the  world  a  man. 

"Hard  beds,  meager  food,  and  other  physical  discomforts 
may  cause  suffering,  but  in  and  of  themselves  they  will  not  re- 
form. Neither  will  the  loss  of  liberty  reform. 

"To  be  deprived  of  liberty  is  indeed  to  suffer  beyond 
comprehension.  But  there  is  a  deeper  suffering;  it  is  to  feel 
shame,  to  feel  self-contempt;  it  is  to  see  visions  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  true  suffering,  and  when  one  feels  such  pangs, 
there  is  fertile  ground  for  reformation.  This  picture  of  wasted 
energy  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  in  its  place  hung  a 
bright  picture  of  golden  opportunities  ahead.  The  convict 
should  be  impressed  that  the  past  is  gone  and  the  future  is  what 
he  will  make  it. 

"A  criminal  is  one  who  has  failed  to  become  a  man,  and 
the  State's  prime  object  is  to  make  him  less  a  criminal  by 
making  him  more  a  man.  The  convict  then  must  have  the 
power  of  choice.  His  torpid  powers  must  be  developed  by 
exercise  and  his  ambition  should  be  kindled  and  fanned  by 
hope.  At  the  outset  the  prisoner's  life  should  not  be  so  hard 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  nor  so  bright  that  he  has  nothing 
to  hope.  It  should  be  a  hard  life  and  the  prisoner  should 
suffer,  but  he  should  be  enabled  to  better  his  position  by  good 
conduct;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  deliberately  resolves  to 
pursue  a  sulky,  refractory  course  in  prison,  he  ought,  by  this 
resolution,  to  bring  on  himself  increased  burden  and  suffering. 

"For  a  convict  to  learn  and  pursue  some  productive  trade 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  awakening  his 
ambition.  'Idleness  in  prison  is  the  mother  of  insanity.'  The 
convict  must  have  labor,  and  labor  which  involves  the  em- 
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ployment  of  mental  faculties,  not  merely  something  mechanical 
as  turning  a  crank,  accompanied  with  the  weariness  resulting 
from  the  sense  that  one  is  wasting  his  strength  in  some  aimless 
and  unremunerative  pursuit. 

"The  State  owes  the  convict  the  duty  to  keep  him  where 
he  cannot  injure  the  public  when  this  is  the  convict's  inclina- 
tion, and  also  the  duty  of  making  its  prisons  impersonal.  A 
convict  is  no  man's  slave.  No  private  grudge  has  put  him 
where  he  is;  no  private  whim  should  dictate  how  he  shall  be 
treated.  The  State's  grasp  is  on  him.  .  .  . 

"Another  duty  which  the  State  owes  to  the  convict  is  to 
keep  the  management  of  penal  institutions  free  from  partisan 
politics.  Their  management  should  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  serving  his  State  efficiently  and 
who  is  willing  to  serve  it  faithfully.  Subordinates  should  be 
appointed  solely  on  merit  and  not  on  the  ground  of  their  political 
beliefs.  All  should  make  the  work  a  life-work  and  study. 

"In  short,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  convict  during  his 
confinement  is  to  keep  him  where  he  cannot  injure  the  public, 
and  also  to  fill  him  with  good  impulses,  to  reform  him,  that  is, 
to  supply  his  deficient  qualities  to  make  him  a  man." 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  strongly  urged  that  more  inter- 
est be  taken  in  the  prisoner  after  his  release  so  that  he  may 
again  have  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  himself. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  papers  Warden 
McClaughrey  pointed  out  that  difficulty  of  classification  was 
the  weakness  of  the  Finger  Print  System,  and  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy  in  measurement  the  weakness  of  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem. Chaplain  Starr  thought  the  two  system  might  advan- 
tageously be  used  side  by  side.  Superintendent  Whittaker,  of 
the  Jeffersonville  Reformatory,  advocated  more  extensive  ex- 
change of  measurements  between  institutions  and  police  depart- 
ments, and  the  establishing  of  a  Central  Bureau  of  Identifica- 
tion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2.13  the  Chaplains'  Association  was  called  to  order  In- 
ks President,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  of  Concord  Junction, 
Mass.,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Stoudenmire,  of  the  Maryland  State  Penitentiary,  Baltimore. 
The  meeting  was  unusually  well  attended  by  Wardens  and  other 
prison  officials,  whose  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  gave 
evidence  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  prison 
Chaplain. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Leavitt,  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  speak  on  "The  Real  Work  of  the  Chap- 
lain— Its  Helps  and  Hindrances,"  the  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Schueler,  of  Luther  Memorial  Church,  Quincy,  was  invited  to 
address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  discouraging 
feature  in  prison  reform  work  that  comes  from  the  very  general 
ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  subject;  of  the  good  leaven  the 
Congress,  through  its  meetings  and  publications,  is  putting  into 
the  body  politic ;  and  of  the  prison  Chaplain  as  the  most  hopeful 
means  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Phillips,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  Pontiac,  followed  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Reformation  of  Youthful  Criminals." — "All  languages 
and  nationalities,  all  classes  and  conditions,  all  manner  of  homes 
and  no  home  are  represented  among  youthful  convicts.  In 
preaching  to  these  the  Chaplain  must  be  simple  in  language. 
The  service  should  be  bright,  but  not  a  mere  entertainment; 
and  the  preacher  must  guard  against  being  a  street  fakir  or  a 
side-show  man  in  his  make-up  and  manner.  In  addition  to  the 
preached  word  his  influence  for  good  depends  largely  on  his 
consecrated  personality.  Every  boy  has  a  large  bump  of  self- 
esteem.  The  Chaplain  should  make  use  of  this  by  learning  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  former  attachments  and  ways,  and 
awakening  in  him  the  desire  and  resolution  to  rise  to  something 
higher  and  better.  As  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of 
reform  due  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  hand ;  but  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  to  change  the  current  of  the  boy's  mode  of  think- 
ing, wishing,  and  doing.  In  his  efforts  the  Chaplain  must 
have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  officials  of  an  institution. 
A  general  principle  that  applies  to  all  reformatory  work  is  that 
it  must  be  neither  too  practical  nor  too  ideal.  If  it  is  too  prac- 
tical the  worker  too  often  becomes  hard-hearted ;  if  too  ideal  he 
is  likely  to  become  altogether  sentimental.  The  two  should  be 
combined.  Deal  with  all  as  you  would  wish  to  be  dealt  with 
yourself ;  and  never  forget  that  there  is  no  higher  law  than  the 
Golden  Rule.  Finally,  if  all  children  would  from  early  years 
learn  to  obey  the  command :  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  father,' 
there  would  be  fewer  in  reformatories." 

In  the  animated  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  J.  A. 
Leonard,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory, 
Mansfield,  spoke  on  the  division  of  labor  in  such  institutions. 
"The  Chaplain's  work  should  not  stand  apart  from  that  of  the 
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other  officials,  but  there  should  be  unity  of  purpose  between  all 
concerned.  It  is  good  to  combine  the  practical  and  the  ideal  as 
already  indicated.  The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  all  the  inmates 
of  a  reformatory  is  the  lesson  of  obedience,  but  with  it  must  be 
combined  the  tenderness  of  Jesus." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Whittaker,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory, Jeffersonville,  declared  that  the  Chaplain  should 
have  no  other  duties  than  those  of  a  moral  instructor ;  that  for 
an  entire  year  he  had  been  unsuccessfully  trying  to  find  a 
Chaplain  whom  he  considered  fully  qualified  for  this  responsible 
position ;  that  he  would  never  employ  a  man  who  applied  for  it ; 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ministry  knew  nothing  of  the  work 
in  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  had  never  visited  any;  and 
that  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  properly  quali- 
fied men  as  prison  Chaplains  is  found  in  the  mistaken  idea  that 
when  once  a  man  has  taken  up  this  work  he  has  forfeited  every 
chance  of  advancement  in  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Thornton,  Chaplain  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary,  Joliet,  maintained  that  there  was  no  more  difficult 
position  for  the  minister  of  God  to  fill  than  that  of  the  Chap- 
laincy of  a  penal  institution,  because  the  public  thinks  all  con- 
victs are  beyond  redemption ;  nor  one  that  is  a  greater  power 
for  good  with  the  prisoner  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution, when  filled  by  a  man  of  the  right  kind. 

Dr.  Barrows,  among  other  things,  said  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  indictment  just  made  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
ministry  had  no  knowledge  of  penal  institutions  and  their  work ; 
that  unfortunately  the  subject  was  not  touched  upon  in 
theological  seminaries;  that  attendance  on  service  in  institu- 
tions should  be  voluntary ;  and  that  the  Chaplain  should  not  be 
burdened  with  work  that  did  not  legitimately  belong  to  his 
office. 

Dr.  Alexander  Jackson,  of  Cleveland,  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  four-fifths  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  United  States 
are  always  ready  to  respond  when  called  on  to  hold  services  in 
prisons,  and  Chaplain  Stoudenmire  said  that  no  trouble  was 
ever  experienced  in  finding  men  to  preach  in  the  institutions 
of  Maryland. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  Miss 
Lee  Ann  Starr,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  J.  Starr. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Statutory,  Executive,  and  Industrial  Changes  since 
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the  last  Congress,  read  by  the  Chairman,  Warden  Albert  Gar- 
vin,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison.  On  recent  legislation  the 
report  contained  the  following  statements  : 

"The  Legislatures  of  very  few  States  were  in  session  last 
winter,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  new  penal  laws  enacted 
was  small.  In  Illinois  a  new  law  governing  prison  industries 
became  operative  on  July  ist,  1904.  The  measure  is  based 
upon  the  New  York  statute,  prohibits  the  contract  system  and 
limits  productive  prison  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  to 
be  sold  directly  to  public  institutions  and  to  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  State. 

"The  Warden  of  the  Iowa  State  Prison  at  Anamosa  re- 
ports the  enactment  of  stringent  legislation  against  the  unau- 
thorized admission  into  prisons  of  liquor,  opium,  morphine,  or 
weapons.  The  maximum  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  act 
is  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  or  a  fine  of  $500.  Another 
Iowa  law  establishes  three  classes  of  salaries  for  prison  em- 
ployes. In  the  first  class  the  maximum  monthly  salary  is  $65  ; 
in  the  second  class,  $55 ;  and  in  the  third  class,  $50.  Still  an- 
other Iowa  statute,  which  indirectly  affects  prisons,  creates  a 
Juvenile  Court  and  confers  on  the  magistrates  of  the  State  wide 
powers  with  reference  to  handling  juvenile  delinquents. 

"In  Massachusetts  the  legislation  concerning  the  religious 
instruction  of  prisoners  was  revised.  The  new  feature  is  a 
provision  that  a  prisoner  'shall  not  be  required  to  attend  any 
other  service  or  religious  instruction  than  that  of  his  own  re- 
ligious belief,  provided  that  religious  services  and  instructions 
of  his  own  belief  are  regularly  held  at  the  institution.'  By 
another  Massachusetts  act  the  penalty  for  being  an  habitual 
criminal  is  changed  from  25  years  to  the  maximum  sentence  for 
the  particular  crime  for  which  he  has  been  convicted.  A  special 
act  provides  for  the  installation  of  new  boilers  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  roof  for  the  boiler  house  at  the  Massachusetts 
reformatory. 

"In  New  York  a  new  law  makes  vagrancy  an  offense  for 
which  commitments  may  be  made  to  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  or  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women.  An- 
other provision  of  the  same  law  changes  from  definite  to  in- 
definite the  form  of  sentence  to  these  institutions.  Another  act 
authorizes  a  magistrate  making  commitments  to  the  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  when  it  sits  as  a  Board  of  Parole  to  consider  the  case 
of  any  person  sentenced  by  him.  Another  New  York  measure 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  detention  of  children  over  two  years 
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of  age  in  any  State  prison,  hut  it  i->  umk-rst.  „  ,<1  tliat  del' 
phraseology  has  rendered  the  measure  ineffect 

"In  New  Jersey  a  law  providing  f«»r  tin-  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  physical  plant  of  tin-  and 

making  an  appropriation  of  $250,000   for   that   purp..M- 
enacted. 

"In  Ohio  an  act  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  anybody 
except  officers  and  guards  to  have  in  his  possession  within  the 
walls  of  the  State  prison  any  contraband  articles,  weapons. 
liquors,  or  narcotics  was  passed. 

"In  West  Virginia  the  entire  body  of  legislation  governing 
the  administration  of  the  penitentiary  was  recast  and  various 
changes  of  importance  were  effected. 

"Congress  passed  a  law  for  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  United  States  Naval  Prison  at  Cavite." 

The  following  executive  changes  were  reported : 

"Thomas  Wilkinson  retired  from  the  Wardenship  of  the 
California  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Archibald  Yell. 

"E.  E.  Marshall  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
State  Reformatory  at  Hutchinson  in  place  of  J.  S.  Simm 

"Charles  S.  Hart,  who  for  several  years  had  been  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord, 
was  elected  Superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Joseph  F.  Scott. 

"Joseph  F.  Scott  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  to  succeed  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Robertson. 

"Joseph  P.  Byers  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  to  succeed  1).  \V. 
Bussinger. 

"Arthur  Pratt  was  elected  Warden  of  the  Utah  Peniten- 
tiary at  Salt  Lake  City  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  previous  executive  head  of  the  institution. 

"Captain  Samuel  W.  B.  Diehl  succeeded  Captain  Samuel 
C.  Lemly  as  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General's  department  exercises  supervision  over  naval 
prisoners." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Statistics,  made 
by  Dr.  Barrows,  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  this  kind.  The  work 
should  be  done  by  the  National  Government  through  its  Census 
Bureau,  but  at  present  there  is  no  law  under  which  the  com- 
pilation could  be  made.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  recog- 
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nized  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  Congress  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately see  it  in  the  same  light.  Mr.  John  A.  Koren,  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  who  was  added  to  the  Committee  at  this  meet- 
ing, remarked  that  it  was  humiliating  that  our  government 
could  furnish  no  such  statistics,  and  that  in  this  respect 
European  governments  were  far  in  advance. 

Prof.  Henderson,  of  Chicago,  read  the  report  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Prevention  and  Probation.  It  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  function  and  results  of  the  Juvenile  Court  system  in 
different  States,  and  was  based  on  answers  obtained  to  questions 
sent  to  judges  and  probation  officers  all  over  the  country. 
Among  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing: In  the  Juvenile  Court  one  judge  should  serve  con- 
tinuously; the  trial  should  be  as  informal  as  possible,  and  the 
child  could  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal;  a  jury  and  lawyers 
are  not  desirable  in  such  cases ;  publicity  should  be  avoided  to 
the  utmost ;  probation  officers  should  be  selected  by  the  judge, 
aided  by  competent  advisers;  policemen  do  not  make  good 
probation  officers;  though  opinions  differ,  it  seems  best  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  such  officers  out  of  the  public  taxes;  and,  as  a 
powerful  aid  to  the  court  in  its  work,  parents  must  be  taught 
their  moral  obligations  to  their  children.  The  results  are  yet 
small,  as  the  system  is  too  new ;  but  wherever  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial,  under  favorable  conditions,  as  under  Judge  Lindsay, 
of  Denver,  it  has  met  with  success  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
handled.  Even  if  the  cost  of  the  Juvenile  Court  were  greater 
than  that  of  the  Criminal  Court,  it  would  be  economical  to  sup- 
port the  former.  But  it  is  not.  It  costs  the  State  infinitely 
less  to  deal  with  a  delinquent  child  through  the  Juvenile  Court 
than  to  send  it  to  a  reformatory.  The  saving  of  money  is, 
however,  not  the  chief  question,  but  the  saving  of  the  child  for 
good  citizenship. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Bishop  Samuel 
J.  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  on  "Crime  and  the  Public  School."  He 
endeavored  with  a  great  array  of  statistics  to  disprove  the  state- 
ment made  by  some  that  the  public  schools,  by  reason  of  certain 
deficiencies,  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  making  of  many 
criminals.  He  claimed  that  one-third  of  all  criminals  are  alto- 
gether uneducated,  that  of  the  so-called  educated  ones  a  large 
percentage  were  abnormal  children  who  did  not  spend  enough 
time  in  the  care  of  teachers  to  have  their  characters  properly 
molded,  and  that  the  average  school  life  of  children  in  this 
country  is  entirely  too  short  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  He  contended  that  bad  homes  are  the  chief  producers 
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of  criminals;  and  that  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school  had 
each  an  equal  responsibility  in  the  endeavor  to  make  good 
citizens. 

An  interesting  episode  occurred  at  this  meeting  which 
deserving  of  special  mention.  The  President  called  on  Mr.  O. 
Innami,  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Japan,  for  an  address.  Unable 
to  express  himself  fluently  in  English,  he  responded  in  his  own 
language.  A  translation  of  his  remarks,  written  out  by  him- 
self, was  next  day  read  by  the  President,  fr«»m  which  it  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Innami  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  penology  in  all  their  best 
phases,  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, the  Juvenile  Court  and  reformatory  system,  and  all  the 
best  preventive  measures. 

TUESDAY/ OCTOBER  i8TH. 

MORNING  SESSKTN. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  read  by  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  The  report  pre- 
sented conclusions  based  on  the  study  of  a  thousand  cases  in 
Massachusetts,  covering  a  period  from  October,  1896,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1898.  The  average  imprisonment  for  the  total  number 
was  27  4-5  months.  The  number  paroled  was  699,  or  70  per 
cent.;  the  number  absolutely  released  485,  or  69.7  per  cent,  of 
the  number  paroled ;  the  number  returned  for  violation  of  parole 
51,  or  5.1  per  cent;  the  number  again  committed  to  other 
prisons  70,  or  7  per  cent.;  making  a  total  of  121,  or  12.1  per 
cent,  who  were  again  returned  to  prison.  The  report  continues : 

"Adult  reformatories  have  been  established  in  a  number 
of  States,  for  the  treatment  of  such  criminals  as  are  deemed 
capable  of  reformation.  It  is  not  the  contention  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  reformatory  system,  that  all  criminals  are  capable 
of  reformation,  but  it  is  their  design  to  commit  to  such  institu- 
tions, only  such  as  experience  teaches  are  amenable  to  the 
special  training  afforded  by  such  institutions.  It  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  comprehension  by  the  public  generally,  and  more 
especially  by  the  committing  magistrates,  that  large  numbers 
are  committed  to  such  institutions  who  are  in  no  wise  fit  sub- 
jects for  reformatory  treatment;  consequently,  nearly  all  such 
reformatory  institutions  receive  a  large  number  of  criminals 
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who  not  only  give  no  promise  of  reformation,  but  become  a 
hindrance  and  a  menace  to  that  part  of  the  population  of  such 
institutions,  who  are  amenable  to  its  methods;  and  where  un- 
satisfactory results  have  been  obtained,  it  is  even  more  clearly 
traceable  to  the  injudicious  commitments,  than  to  the  methods 
of  the  institution  itself. 

"I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  management  of  every 
such  institution,  where  the  laws  permit  of  transfers  to  other 
institutions  established  for  the  punishment  and  safe  keeping  of 
criminals,  to  see  that  those  classes  of  prisoners  which  are  readily 
recognized  as  being  unsuitable  subjects  for  reformatory  treat- 
ment, are  removed.  It  is  recognized  that  the  best  method  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  is  to  subject  them  to  a  system  of 
training  and  discipline  which  is  found  essential  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  normal  youth,  to  correct  moral  and  social  living. 

"In  a  well  equipped  reformatory  there  is  established  a 
gymnasium  for  the  physical  training  of  the  inmates,  trades 
schools,  for  placing  them  upon  a  good  industrial  basis,  and  a 
school  of  letters  for  their  intellectual  quickening ;  likewise,  mili- 
tary, and  other  exacting  discipline,  and  ethical  and  religious 
instruction  for  their  moral  well  being;  all  of  which  are  main- 
tained at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  community.  It  is  a  use- 
less waste  of  energy  and  expense  to  subject  to  such  training,  a 
class  of  prisoners  who  in  no  wise  respond  to  this  treatment. 
Therefore  I  believe  that  all  criminals  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  especially  such  as  have  previous  criminal  histories;  all 
insane  and  feeble  minded,  all  epileptics,  tubercular  and 
syphilitic  subjects  should  be  removed,  together  with  such  as 
show  incorrigibility  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  de- 
tention. When  reasonable  care  is  shown  in  committing  to  these 
institutions  only  such  subjects  as  the  institution  is  designed  to 
receive,  then  will  they  accomplish  all  that  has  been,  and  is 
expected  of  them. 

"The  underlying  and  vitalizing  principle  of  reformatory 
treatment  is  the  indeterminate  sentence  which,  so  far,  in  none  of 
the  States,  has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety ;  in  all  States  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  the  duration  of  confinement  has  been  imposed; 
perhaps  nothing  more  has  been  possible,  or  even  practicable  in 
the  transition  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  form  of  sen- 
tence. But  it  seems  that  we  have  now  reached  a  period  where 
the  administration  of  such  institutions  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
release  of  prisoners,  and  the  maximum  period  of  detention  be 
removed.  The  statistics  which  I  have  read  show  conclusively 
that  effort  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  to  secure  his  release  in- 
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creases  in  the  ratio  that  the  maximum  sentence  is  prolonged. 
With  sentences  of  short  maximums,  there  is  very  little  incentive 
to  the  prisoner  to  put  forth  that  effort  which  is  necessary  for 
his  reformation,  but  he  rather  drifts  along,  serving  his  maxi- 
mum time  and  receiving  very  little  benefit  from  his  training  and 
incarceration.  With  the  abolishment  of  the  maximum  sen- 
tence, the  average  time  served  by  prisoners  in  reformatory  insti- 
tutions would  materially  decrease. 

"These  statistics  also  refute  the  criticism  often  made  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of  reformatory  institutions, 
that  prisoners  are  released  too  soon.  Prisoners  committed  to 
such  institutions,  if  they  were  to  be  sentenced  under  condi- 
tions such  as  existed  before  such  institutions  were  established, 
in  most  cases  would  be  sentenced  to  county  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries, and  a  small  proportion  to  the  State  prisons.  The  aver- 
age time  of  the  prisoner  committed  to  county  penal  institutions 
is  very  much  less  than  that  served  by  prisoners  committed  to 
reformatory  institutions,  while  the  average  time  of  those  com- 
mitted to  State  prisons,  excluding  life  prisoners,  is  not  enough 
greater  to  bring  the  average  of  the  whole  up  to  the  present 
average  of  those  discharged  from  reformatories. 

"Another  criticism  frequently  made  upon  institutions  of 
this  character  is  that  they  are  schools  of  crime,  and  that  State 
prisons  are  filled  with  their  graduates.  The  statistics  of  these 
i, ocx)  cases,  which  show  only  seventy  men  who  have  since  been 
committed  to  prison,  in  a  State  \vhere  the  Rertillon  system  of 
measurements  is  established  to  that  extent  that  the  concealment 
of  identity  is  well-nigh  impossible,  refute  that  criticism. 

"With  greater  care  in  the  sentencing  of  prisoners,  and  a 
more  frequent  exercise  of  the  power  of  transfer,  with  the 
abolishment  of  the  maximum  term  and  the  substituting  for  it 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  together  with  a  more  thorough 
development  of  the  existing  methods  of  training  in  such 
reformatory  institutions,  I  believe  that  they  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  work  expected  of  them,  in  returning  to 
society  a  large  percentage  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  fitted 
to  take  n])  their  social  duties  and  become  reputable  members 
of  society. 

"In  the  same  manner  as  the  insane  are  committed  to 
asylums  because  their  acts,  which  are  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  to  society  sh<.\v  that  they  are  insane,  so  should  the  criminal 
be  committed  to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period  because  his  acts, 
which  are  dangerous  to  hmself  and  to  society,  show  him  to  be  a 
criminal,  rather  than  that  he  should  be  committed  for  a  certain 
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period  of  time,  to  punish  him  for  a  criminal  act.  As  we  return 
again  to  society  the  insane  person,  when  his  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity cease,  and  he  can  be  trusted  to  go  at  large,  so  we  might 
return  the  criminal  to  society  when  the  evidences  of  his  crim- 
inality cease  and  he  has  been  trained  to  take  his  place  in  society 
again,  without  danger  to  it. 

"Severe  punishment,  either  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  or  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  and  training  criminals  for  a  position  again 
in  society,  is  a  crude  way  of  dealing  with  them;  and  the 
reformatories,  if  they  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  have  at 
least  established  the  principle  that  training  rather  than  punish- 
ment is  the  basis  of  any  methods  which  work  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  men." 

Warden  W.  A.  Hunter,  of  the  Iowa  State  Prison,  Ana- 
mosa,  followed  with  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Prison  Discipline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  slavery  was  a 
recognized  instituton  in  nearly  every  civilized  country. 

"It  is  difHcult  for  us  to  realize  that  it.  is  only  about  forty 
years  since  Russia  emancipated  fifty  million  serfs  and  America 
melted  the  manacles  off  four  million  slaves  in  the  fires  of  a  fierce 
civil  war. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  century  just  closed,  the 
criminal  code  of  England  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  savagery 
and  as  heartlessly  executed  as  it  was  cruelly  conceived. 

"  'Exile  by  administration  process'  has  been  the  dark  spot 
in  the  Russian  governmental  system  for  many  decades.  The 
Czar's  decree  abolishing  political  exile  to  Siberia  without  trial, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  a  political  system  that 
had  its  origin  in  the  barbarities  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Singularly  enough,  the  exile  system,  like  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, was  introduced  as  a  reform  movement. 

"The  first  move  for  reform  adopted  the  exile  system  as  an 
amelioration  from  the  cruel  barbarities  of  the  criminal  code. 
And  then  the  exile  system  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 

"The  past  century  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  despotism,  the 
recognition  of  natural  human  rights,  and  the  establishment  of 
humanitarianism  in  the  most  influential  nations  of  the  world. 

"Says  Herbert  Spencer:  The  highest  ambition  of  the 
beneficent  is  to  have  a  share,  though  an  unappreciable  and 
unknown  share,  in  the  making  of  man.'  In  that  sentence  is 
summed  up  the  whole  spirit  of  the  modern  movement  in  both 
charities  and  corrections.  The  change  which  has  come  over 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  prison  a.nd  the  administration  of 
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penal  justice  in  the  last  hundred  years  is  all  in  tins,  that  the 
primary  object  is  not  to  revenge,  to  humiliate,  to  exploit  the 
prisoner,  but  to  reform,  to  transform,  to  rehabilitate  and  make 
out  of  the  criminal  a  citizen.  The  purpose  of  our  great  penal 
institutions,  which  in  a  sense  are  the  praise  and  the  register  of 
our  civilization,  is  not  that  society  may  therein  be  avenged,  or 
that  the  State  may  make  money,  but  that  the  State  may  make 
men.  Here  the  pure  penologist  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
pure  scientist. 

"With  the  scientist,  we  do  propose  to  eliminate  the  unfit, 
we  purpose  to  kill  the  criminal,  but  only  that  in  the  place  of  the 
criminal,  a  citizen  may  be  born  and  the  unfit  shall  be  eliminated, 
by  the  elimination  not  of  the  man,  but  of  his  unfitness. 

"The  interests  of  the  State  are  best  protected  and  society 
best  revenged  by  saving  the  culprit  and  restoring  him  to  the 
ranks  of  law-abiding  and  productive  citizenship. 

"In  the  administration  of  discipline  the  purpose  you  have 
in  view  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  will  either  redeem  or  con- 
demn the  means  which  you  use.  If  you  simply  desire  order,  or 
simply  purpose  punishment,  or  simply  administer  discipline  to 
make  easier  conditions  for  turning  out  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture, though  these  are  all  indispensable,  you  will  have  hard 
work  to  defend  and  to  maintain  your  discipline;  but  if  all  these 
are  means  to  the  reforming  of  your  inmates,  the  end  will  be 
found  not  only  to  justify  the  means,  but  quite  as  often  changing 
them.  The  prison  which  does  not  make  men,  whatever  else  it 
may  make,  has  no  valid  reason  for  existing,  but  the  prison  which 
does  make  men,  whatever  else  it  fails  to  make,  is  fulfilling  its 
function  and  returning  the  highest  dividend  to  the  State. 

"The  prisoner  stands  before  you  with  furtive  looks,  feeling 
that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.  that  the  State  is  his  enemy 
and  that  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  State,  are  his  dreaded 
foe.  He  needs  discipline,  there  is  nothing  he  needs  quite  so 
much,  for  it  is  the  one  thing  he  has  lacked. 

"If  you  are  to  succeed,  you  must  know  not  only  his  ante- 
cedents, his  environment  and  his  education,  but  you  must  know 
him  and  you  must  have  as  much  finer  and  more  careful  a 
diagnosis  of  the  case  than  the  physician  does  of  his,  as  the  cur- 
ing of  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  curing  of  the  body.  Certainly 
in  the  discipline,  the  training  and  the  re-making  of  the  prisoner, 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  a  task  that  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

"Now  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  effective  cure  of  this  soul- 
disease,  we  must  have  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  its  causes. 
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"For  convenience  we  will  divide  the  causes  which  produce 
the  criminal  into  the  following:  Physical,  Volitional,  and  Re- 
ligious. In  the  proper  understanding  of  these  three  causes  and 
the  administering  of  discipline  along  these  lines,  will  the  truest 
discipline  be  found  and  the  largest  results  gained. 

"The  relation  between  body  and  mind  is  the  unsolved  and 
perhaps  unsolvable  problem  in  science. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  connection,  it  is  a  well  recognized 
truth  that  both  rise  and  fall  together. 

"The  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  is  always  registered  first 
in  the  degradation  of  the  body. 

"We  have  too  long  said  that  man  is  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  leaving  the  unthinking  to  believe  that  these  are 
separate  and  unrelated  parts  of  the  same  being. 

"They  may  be  likened  to  three  reservoirs,  seemingly 
separate,  but  connected  with  secret  pipes,  and  as  the  water  rises 
and  falls  in  one,  so  it  rises  and  falls  in  the  other. 

"The  experienced  penologist  is  learning  that  one  of  the 
quickest  ways  to  renovate  a  man  morally  is  to  renovate  his 
environment  and  his  body.  The  criminal  comes  before  us,  and 
we  find  in  nearly  all  cases  that  he  is  run  down  by  the  passions 
which  possess  him  and  by  the  irregular  life  he  lives.  He  is 
fitful,  passionate,  nervous,  irritable,  ungovernable,  and  disci- 
pline becomes  an  almost  impossible  thing  until  we  have  rebuilt 
the  waste  tissues  and  sent  the  vital  forces1  once  more  surging 
through  his  veins. 

"However  large  a  factor  in  the  making  of  the  criminal  the 
body  may  become,  in  his  reformation  there  is  one  still  greater 
and  that  is  his  volition  or  his  will-power.  The  criminal  does 
not  lack  will-power,  for  his  stubborn  manner  and  his  sullen 
looks  under  discipline,  bear  testimony  to  a  will-power  which,  at 
times,  defies  all  that  the  prison  authorities  may  do,  but  it  is  a 
will  that  is  undisciplined,  unsocialized,  -and  lawless.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  average  criminal  is  one  who  has  never 
learned  how  to  obey  and  that  from  childhood  lawlessness  has 
been  the  rule  of  his  life. 

"From  his  youth  up  he  has  perhaps  been  taught  that  this  is 
a  free  country  and  that  a  man  can  do  as  he  pleases,  never  learn- 
ing the  greater  lesson  that  the  only  man  who  does  as  he  pleases 
is  the  barbarian,  and  only  the  barbarian  who  isolates  himself 
from  his  fellows  can  do  as  he  pleases.  He  only  is  a  citizen  and 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases  who  pleases  to  do  what  is  right;  and 
society  sets  itself  up  as  competent  to  tell  a  man  what  is  right. 

"All  his  education,  from  the  time  he  enters  the  doors  of 
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the  prison  until  he  leaves  them,  must  corner^.-  upon  «>ne  point— 
to  teach  him  that  Americanism  is  as  Jnhn  Lord  says.  'LiU-ny 
under  Law/ 

"Out  in  the  world  from  which  he  has  come  law  has  been 
to  him  a  shifting  standard,  an  accommodation,  easily  hood- 
winked and  easily  eluded. 

"Now  he  must  learn  that  all  privileges  and  immunities 
must  be  earned  through  obedience  to  law  and  not  in  defiance  of 
law.  He  must  be  taught  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  taught  the 
criminals  of  New-  York,  'The  law,  no  matter  what  it  is  or  how 
it  was  made,  must  and  shall  be  obeyed.' 

"The  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism  can  be 
learned  by  the  convicted  criminal  in  the  prison  by  teaching  him 
patriotism. 

"There  are  men,  though  in  prison,  who  have  hearts  and 
souls  that  can  appreciate  the  finer  sentiments  of  patriotism  when 
aroused  by  patriotic  themes  and  occasions.  This  is  fully  dem- 
onstrated by  an  incident.  When  the  men  were  assembled  in  a 
prison  yard  on  July  4th,  1898,  and  the  announcement  made  to 
them  of  the  victory  of  our  American  arms  at  Santiago  on  July 
3d,  their  patriotic  demonstrations  were  simply  unbounded. 

"But  there  is  another,  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense 
in  which  our  prison  population  is  capable  of  patriotic  sentiment 
and  feeling.  While  the  free  man  and  citizen  on  the  outside  is 
accountable  to  the  powers  of  government  in  county,  municipal- 
ity, State,  and  nation,  the  convict  is  amenable  to  a  system  of 
prison  rules  and  regulations  administered  and  executed  by 
prison  officials.  If  he  is  loyal  to  these,  he  is  in  a  sense  patri<  >tic. 

"Loyalty  to  prison  management  and  administration  is 
patriotism  for  the  convict. 

"The  demand  for  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
prison  is  only  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  We  must  have  obedi- 
ence for  the  maintenance  of  good  order ;  but  even  good  order 
is  still  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  education  of  the 
criminal  in  self-control. 

"We  demand  implicit  obedience,  and  that  seems  to  pre- 
clude self-Control ;  but  the  maintenance  of  good  order  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  a  means  for  throwing  the  individual  back  upon  his 
internal  powers  of  self-control. 

"It  is  an  easy  matter  comparatively  to  make  a  man  keep 
step  with  the  rules  of  the  prison,  but  soon  the  prison  doors  will 
open  and  he  will  go  forth  into  the  world;  and  unless  you  have 
trained  him  to  be  self-contained,  self-guarding,  self-authori- 
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tative,  self-determined,  you  have  sent  him  forth  poorer  than 
when  he  came  to  you. 

"The  first  step  to  this  education  in  the  powers  of  self- 
control,  is  that  he  shall  be  taught  that  the  causes  of  his  condi- 
tion lie  within  himself  and  not  outside  or  antedating  himself. 

"The  criminal  must  be  taught  to  recognize  that  the  king- 
dom of  virtue  and  of  vice  is  within  him  and  that  he  must  'find 
it  there  or  nowhere.  Neither  heredity  nor  environment  has 
brought  him  where  he  is — he  has  come  there  because  he  wanted 
to.  That  will  be  to  him  a  startling  and  an  unwelcome  truth  at 
first,  but  it  is  for  us  to  make  him  see  that  by  choosing  the  path 
of  lawlessness,  he  chooses  all  that  it  brings  in  its  trail,  and  that 
he  and  no  one  else  chose  it. 

"If  once  you  can  convince  him  that  his  fall  was  due  to  his 
own  choice,  then  you  must  try  to  make  him  understand  that  his 
redemption  will  come  from  no  other  source.  He  was  his  own 
destroyer,  now  he  must  become  his  own  saviour. 

"If  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  make  men  and  make  char- 
acter in  our  prison  training,  we  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
make  the  issues  of  the  prison  life  determined  by  the  prisoner 
himself,  not  predetermined  by  the  court. 

"The  supreme  and  unanswerable  argument  for  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  that  it  furnishes  the  criminal  with  the 
highest  incentive  for  making  character,  and  preserving  order, 
while  it  furnishes  the  management  the  broadest  opportunity  to 
induce  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  criminal. 

"You  have  enlisted  his  cooperation.  All  the  internal  man 
goes  out  to  meet  your  external  effort. 

"No  greater  crime  against  society  could  be  committed  than 
to  turn  loose  a  man  who  has  been  adjudged  unfit  to  be  at  liberty, 
no  matter  whether  he  has  been  in  prison  for  one  year  or  for  life. 
No  greater  injury  could  be  done  the  man  himself  than  to  give 
him  the  hope  that  he  can  be  released  until  he  has  squared  his 
conduct  with  the  moral  law.  Let  the  star  of  hope  be  inexorably 
kept  shining  over  the  pathway  of  virtue,  but  let  it  be  as  inexor- 
ably blotted  out  over  the  pathway  of  vice. 

"A  system  of  marks  which  classifies  prisoners  into  grades, 
combined  with  the  parole  and  indeterminate  sentence,  enables 
you  to  teach  the  criminal  the  most  valuable  lesson  for  citizenship 
that  he  is  likely  to  learn,  and  that  is,  that  it  pays  to  do  right — 
thus  creating  a  powerful  leverage  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct. 

"The  lesson  that  it  pays  to  do  right,  the  hardest  of  all  les- 
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sons  to  teach  children,  and  harder  still  to  teach  men,  is  written 
before  him  night  rind  day.  It  is  inexorable,  irrevocable. 

"If  outside  influence  touches  the  indeterminate  sentence 
plan  with  us  much  as  its  little  finger,  the  whole  scheme  is  lost. 

"The  State  should  employ  the  very  best  penologists  pos- 
sible regardless  of  expense,  give  them  an  absolute,  free  hand 
and  allow  neither  friends,  politicians  nor  executive  clemency  to 
interfere,  or  the  whole  system  is  demoralized  and  the  fruits  of 
true  discipline  lost. 

"Upon  the  third  great  influence  or  agency  in  discipline 
which  makes  man  and  creates  character,  I  must  add  a  word. 
Man  is  a  religious  being  and  no  power  has  such  a  hold  on  him 
as  religion. 

"It  is  true  that  the  criminal  is  very  religious — in  his  way. 
But  when  you  have  substituted  for  his  definition  of  religion, 
going  to  church,  partaking  of  the  sacraments  and  saying  his 
prayers  and  the  definition,  as  laid  down  by  Max  Muller,  'Re- 
ligion is  such  an  apprehension  of  God  as  to  influence  one's 
conduct'  or  the  more  common  definition,  'Religion  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man/  you  have  introduced  into  the  education 
of  the  criminal  the  most  potent  influence  on  earth.  When  once 
a  man  is  right  within,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  strong  room 
or  lash,  without.  When  once  his  will  has  become  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  he  will  have  no  serious  quarrel  with  the  law  of 
man. 

"We  move  among  a  class  that  is  often  fitted  to  make  us 
lose  faith  in  mankind,  and  but  for  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
unfaltering  faith  that  the  Master  had  in  men,  we  must  often 
falter  in  our  devotion  to  the  cause.  But  if  we  believe  in  God, 
we  will  never  forget  that  He  Hath  not  left  Himself  without  a 
witness  in  any  man,  but  that  the  spark  of  the  divine  life  lingers 
there  yet. 

"No  two  wardens  may  agree  upon  the  same  system  no 
matter  how  complete.  Each  must  work  out  his  own  ideas. 
The  essential  thing  in  prison  discipline  is  that  it  shall  have  for 
its  end  the  good  of  the  prisoner  rather  than  the  upholding  of  a 
system  or  the  exemplification  of  a  theory." 

The  Rev.  Aloys  M.  Fish,  Moral  Instructor  for  Catholics. 
State  Prison,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  presented  a  most  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  report  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Dis- 
charged Prisoners,  containing  a  "Digest  of  Prisoners'  Aid 
Agencies,"  by  Father  Fish,  a  paper  on  "The  Mission  of  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Fredenhagen, 
of  Topeka.  Kansas,  and  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Gate 
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Movement"  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
by  Brigadier  Walter  P.  Archibald.  In  his  introduction  Father 
Fish  says  :  "In  preparing  the  report  for  this  year,  I  asked  the 
cooperation  of  my  fellow-members  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  along  with  the  fruits  of  my 
own  efforts,  also  the  instructive  disquisitions  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Fredenhagen  and  of  Brigadier  Archibald.  It  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  broad  scope  of  the  work  we  represent  that  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  Protestant  minister,  and  a  Salvation  Army  Brigadier 
join  heartily  in  bringing  before  you  harmoniously  and  pointedly 
identical  conclusions  concerning  the  problem  before  us.  It  is 
a  work  in  which  all  can  and  should  join  hands,  and  it  is  my 
fond  hope  that  all.  however  divergent  we  may  be  in  other 
respects,  will  show  agreement  and  conjunctive  action  in  work- 
ing towards  the  rehabilitation  of  our  fellow-men  that  have 
borne  the  brand  of  crime  and  imprisonment." 

Father  Fish  gives  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  fifteen 
organizations  and  institutions  for  discharged  prisoners  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  concluding  his  report  he  says 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  temporary  Homes  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  and  for  himself 
joins  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines :  "One  practical 
difficulty  is  the  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  providing  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  discharged  prisoners — a  half-way  house  be- 
tween the  prison  and  his  new  home;  and,  on  the  other,  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  is  expected  of  it, 
and  that  its  hospitality  will  be  abused.  The  atmosphere  of  such 
a  refuge  is  apt  to  be  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  the  prison." 

In  Canada  the  Prison  Gate  Organization  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  doing  a  vast  work  in  helping  discharged  prisoners  and 
men  on  parole.  Thus  for  the  year  ending  September  3Oth, 
1904,  1,159  men  were  met  and  advised  on  their  discharge,  945 
were  given  assistance,  and  990  were  placed  in  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  the  statement 
was  made  that  Massachusetts  annually  appropriated  $11,000 
for  discharged  prisoners;  and  Chaplain  Stoudenmire,  of  Balti- 
more, said  that  all  over  the  State  of  Maryland  meetings  were 
held  to  win  the  public  to  the  work  of  rehabilitating  discharged 
prisoners,  that  many  men  and  women  were  found  willing  to 
give  a  helping  hand,  and  that  Wardens,  Superintendents,  and 
Chaplains  were  equally  interested. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  delegates  were  given  a  trip 
about  the  city,  and  visited  the  Shaddock  Home  for  Boys  and 
the  Soldiers'  Home. 
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The  first  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Police  Force  in  Cities,  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  Committee's  Chairman,  Col.  Richard  S\ 
ter,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  read  by 
Warden  Joseph  P.  Byers.     Among  other  things  the  report 
tained  the  following  observations :      "The  sentiment  against 
politics  entering  into  the  conduct  of  police  affairs  is  having  its 
effect,  there  being  an  evident  disposition  in  many  quarters  to 
extend  the  tenure  of  office  to  police  officers  who  have  ]> 
themselves  capable  and  faithful  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 


"When  it  is  considered  that  they  must  encounter  t 
criticisms  heaped  upon  a  municipal  government,  often  unjustly  ; 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  but  human,  laboring  under 
constant  temptations  and  are  continually  exposed  to  all  the  ills 
and  risks  that  prevail,  the  good  citizen  cannot  help  but  sympa- 
thize with  them.  He  should  do  more  by  cooperating  to  the  end 
that  the  police  establishment  shall  be  exempt  from  political 
influence,  officers  be  retained  in  the  service  during  a  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  and  be  sufficiently  paid  for  what  they  «1" 
and  the  exposure  they  undergo.  .  .  .  The  police  of  cities  will 
be  better  men,  more  efficient  officials,  proportionate  to  the  corf) 
fidence  and  backing  received  at  the  hands  of  the  respectable 
element  of  the  population.  Pride  and  ambition  can  only  be 
instilled  in  the  police  organization  by  a  recognition  of  their 
laudable  work.  Merit  should  be  recognized.  If  not.  dis- 
couragement and  indifference  follow." 

The  report  furthermore  urged  the  importance  of  a  law- 
creating  a  National  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification,  with  a 
view  to  aiding  in  the  suppression  and  detection  of  crime  and 
the  study  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Superintendent  Mallory  was  asked  by  the  I 'resilient  to 
plain  to  the  Congress  certain  experiments  in  ^«lt  ^  >\  miment 
made  by  him  with  200  boys  in  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory. 
The  plan  followed  is  that  of  the  George  Junior  Republic.     The 
boys,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  year-  e;  are 

entirely  separated  from  the  other  inmates.     They  live  in  a 
community  by  themselves,  have  their  own  laws,  officials,  and 
courts,  and  conduct  throughout  a  republican  form  of  go 
ment.    The  results  have  been  encouraging. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Eugene  Smith. 
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of  New  York,  on  "Is  Crime  Increasing?"  It  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal belief  that  in  the  United  States  crime  is  on  the  increase. 
In  the  attempt  to  prove  this,  appeal  is  made  to  the  statistics  of 
crime.  It  was  shown  that  these  statistics  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, and  that  they  furnish  no  sufficiently  accurate  basis  for 
correct  deductions.  "The  answer  to  the  question  whether 
crime  is  increasing  or  decreasing  can  never  be  based  on  mathe- 
matical or  demonstrative  evidence.  The  problem  involves  too 
many  unknown  and  secret  elements  and  admits  of  only  a  prob- 
able solution.  ...  To  properly  estimate  human  progress,  the 
comparison  of  two  successive  decades  or  two  successive  genera- 
tions gives  too  close  a  perspective.  Turn  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  when  our  ancestors  were  in  the  primitive 
state  of  barbarism.  Then  human  life  was  valued  lightly,  prop- 
erty was  insecure,  cruelty  and  unbridled  passion  and  the  strong 
arm  dominated  the  race,  and  crime  was  well-nigh  universal. 
Among  us,  the  descendants  of  this  lawless  race,  crime  has  been 
reduced  until  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  our  criminals,  giving 
the  term  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  now  constitute  a 
fraction  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Few 
traces  of  our  descent  are  recognizable.  Our  land  is  dotted  all 
over  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  asylums  and  homes, 
schools  and  churches;  there  are  countless  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  agencies  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  weak  and  tempted  and  to  lift  up  the  fallen.  No  man  can 
now  assert  that  necessity  drives  him  to  crime  as  his  only  re- 
source. Our  whole  social  environment  and  public  opinion  have 
ostracized  vice  and  crime  and  driven  them  to  cover  where 
they  can  be  practiced  only  by  stealth.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  life  and  property  and  all  legal  rights 
been  more  securely  protected  against  lawless  invasion. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  this  vast  and  be- 
neficent development.  It  is  the  leaven  of  Christianity  that  has 
pervaded  and  vitalized  all  this  moral  evolution.  The  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  have  molded  that  healthy  public  opinion  which 
believes  in  righteousness,  which  condemns  vice  and  every  im- 
morality, which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of 
the  age,  charged  with  ideas  and  sentiments  that  Christianity 
originated,  unconsciously  shapes  the  thought  and  inspires  the 
conduct  of  many  humanitarians  and  philanthropists  who  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  Christianity  and  even  reject  its  doc- 
trines. If  the  claim  here  made,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  source  and  the  support  of  our  system  of  law  and  order, 
seem  exaggerated,  in  what  non-Christian  country,  I  ask,  are 
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life  and  property  secure  and  individual  rights  protected  as  they 
are  among  Christian  nations  of  the  world  ? 

"In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  of  the  increase  of  crime 
is  a  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Christianity.  If  the  Christian 
religion  decline  and  its  force  weaken,  crime  will  inevitably  in- 
crease; if  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gain  added 
power  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  crime  will  as  surely  decrease. 

"So  far  as  the  Church  is  an  exponent  of  Christianity  and 
affords  a  measure  of  its  progress  the  statistics  of  its  growth  are 
encouraging.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1903, 
assuming  that  since  the  year  1900  it  maintained  the  same 
rate  of  growth  as  during  the  decade  preceding,  was  about 
80,000,000.  The  membership  of  Christian  churches  in  1903 
was  nearly  30,000,000.  The  population  increased  during  the 
past  thirteen  years  less  than  27  per  cent,  and  during  the  same 
thirteen  years  the  membership  of  the  churches  increased  over 
42  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  church  membership  is  grow- 
ing faster  by  one-half  than  thfe  population. 

"A  Christian  faith  which  looks  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity  can  hardly  fail  to  expect  a 
progressive  decline  of  crime  and  in  the  far  future  its  final 
extinction." 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19x11. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Physicians' 
Association.  The  paper  on  "Defective  Inmates  of  Penal  In- 
stitutions," prepared  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison,  of  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital,  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Allison,  read  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Bennett,  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  Pa.  This  was  followed  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  H. 
Hatch,  of  Quincy,  111.,  on  "What  to  do  with  the  Criminal,  from 
a  Medical  Standpoint."  The  writer  maintained  that  there  were 
two  classes  of  criminals, — one  by  inheritance,  and  the  other  by 
reason  of  environment.  Whilst  the  former  should  be  put  under 
restraint,  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  the  insane, 
who  are  not  to  be  accounted  responsible  for  their  acts.  The 
State  should  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  criminals  and  degenerates.  "It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  a  good  human  being  out  of  one  born  in  poverty  and 
degradation  from  diseased  parents.  People  born  under  these 
conditions  almost  always  have  a  poor  constitution  physically 
and  mentally,  low  foreheads  retreating  backward  and  upward, 
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and  thick,  heavy  chins.  This  class  of  people  can  be  made  better 
by  proper  environment  if  taken  in  time,  but  are  always  liable 
to  an  outbreak ;  and  if  they  live  to  become  confirmed  criminals 
it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  them  and  a  protection  to  the 
State  if  they  could  be  killed."  The  essayist  argued  for  the 
application  of  the  same  drastic  measures  to  hopeless  incurables, 
and  advocated  the  adoption  of  laws  making  the  extermination 
of  all  classes  of  defectives  permissible. 

The  position  taken  by  Dr.  Hatch  was  severely  criticised 
by  many  speakers,  and  it  evidently  met  with  no  sympathy  from 
any  one  present. 

A  third  paper  was  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  of  the  Danna- 
mora  State  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  on  "The  Insane  Criminal  and  His 
Treatment."  The  following  is  a  summary : 

"For  the  past  fifty  years,  New  York  State  has  had  a 
satisfactory  method  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
criminal,  and  this  method  has  proven  satisfactory  to  every 
State  and  nation  which  has  adopted  it. 

"The  first  move  in  this  direction  followed  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital, in  1854,  for  a  hospital  exclusively  for  insane  criminals. 
The  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  was  built  at 
Auburn  Prison,  under  an  administration  distinct  from  the 
prison.  Its  population  increased  steadily  so  that  a  new  institu- 
tion— the  Matteawan  State  Hospital — was  opened  in  1892,  to 
take  its  place.  This  institution  received  the  Auburn  inmates 
and  also  many  criminals  which  had  been,  for  the  time  being, 
kept  at  other  State  hospitals,  and  soon  became  crowded.  To 
meet  this  situation,  and  because  the  criminals  are,  in  general, 
of  a  higher  social  order  than  the  convicts,  a  new  institution,  the 
Dannemora  State  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1900  and  the  convicts 
transferred  from  Matteawan.  Both  institutions  are  modeled 
strictly  on  hospital  lines  and  the  administration  throughout  is 
medical. 

"The  insane  criminal  cannot  be  cared  for  in  the  civil  hos- 
pitals because  of  his  dangerous  tendencies  and  his  liability  to 
escape,  and  the  effect  upon  the  civil  cases,  of  association  with 
him.  He  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  a  prison  or  under 
prison  administration  because  of  his  irresponsibility  to  disci- 
pline and  because  it  requires  a  larger  number  of  employes  to 
care  for  this  class  than  does  the  population  of  either  the  civil 
hospital  or  the  prison. 

"I  earnestly  advocate  separate  and  distinct  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  criminal  insane,  where  they  are  not  subject  to 
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the  severe  discipline  of  prisons,  and  yet  have  not  the  liberty 
given  the  civil  insane;  and  where  a  convict,  if  still  insane  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  will  not  be  discharged  to  become  a 
dangerous  element  of  our  population  and  a  factor  in  the 
propagation  of  his  kind." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following  action  was  taken 
relative  to  two  deceased  membe 

The  National  Association  directs  the  following  entry  to  be 
made  in  its  Minutes  commemorative  of  its  lately  deceased 
President,  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  and  of  the  late  Golds- 
borough  S.  Griffith,  who  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Association : 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  this  Association,  was  elected  its  Presi- 
dent at  the  last  annual  meeting.  He  had  entered  with  all  his 
accustomed  zeal  and  efficiency  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  when 
sudden  death  ended  his  labors  May  26th,  1904. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  distinguished  for  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  the  interests  with  which  he  became  identified  and 
in  all  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  master.  Primarily,  he 
was  a  student,  recognized  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  indeed  the 
first,  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  the  United  States. 
His  Latin  Dictionary,  published  in  his  later  years,  is  not  only 
the  best,  but  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  or  competitor  in  this 
country.  It  is  seldom  that  pre-eminence  in  the  classics  is  found 
in  combination  with  skill  in  mathematics ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  gained 
perhaps  even  greater  eminence  as  a  mathematician  than  as  a 
classical  scholar.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  an  actuary  he  had 
no  superior  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  record  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  author  and  writer  in  the  fields  of  general  literature 
and  history  and  science.  Our  memory  turns  rather  to  his 
personal  characteristics  and  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  Prison  Reform. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lewis 
became  a  member  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and 
there  his  interest  was  first  enlisted  in  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  treatment  of  crime  and  of  criminals.  The  subject 
stimulated  his  zealous  study  and  pursuit ;  he  visited  extensively 
the  prisons  of  Europe  and  became  familiar  with  the  prison 
systems  of  both  continents.  His  activity  put  new  life  into  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  under  his  leadership  that 
Association  was  developed  until  it  attained  its  present  com- 
manding position  of  influence  and  usefulness. 
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Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  first,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  our  National  Prison  Association  and  con- 
tributed to  our  annual  reports  papers  of  great  value.  Notably 
his  paper  on  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  crime  is  one  of  the 
most  masterly  and  convincing  arguments  in  support  of  that 
form  of  sentence  which  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker,  and  to  no  one 
more  than  to  him  is  this  Association  indebted  for  stirring  and 
eloquent  appeals  in  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  those 
beneficent  principles  for  which  we  stand.  His  heart  not  less 
than  his  intellect  was  enlisted  in  the  service ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing numerous  other  widely  different  and  engrossing  interests, 
his  very  best  powers  were  devoted  to  that  cause  and  to  those 
ends  for  which  the  National  Prison  Association  has  its  ex- 
istence. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  this  Association.  We 
deplore  his  loss  and  respectfully  tender  his  wife  and  family  the 
expression  of  our  grief  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Goldsborough  S.  Griffith,  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  prison  study  and  prison  reform  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  passed  away  in  his  ninetieth  year  on  February  24th. 
1904. 

By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  faithful  and  efficient  friend  and 
brother  in  the  prison  cause.  His  devotion  to  this  cause  was 
such  that  he  freely  gave  his  time  and  means  to  the  establishment 
of  Prison  Associations  in  Maryland  and  other  States,  and  was 
foremost  among  the  promoters  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  a  philanthropist  of  broad  type,  founding 
societies  for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Im- 
morality, the  Melvale  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls,  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Boys  at  Cheltenham,  etc.,  causing 
laws  to  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  first  offenders,  and  for  doing 
away  with  the  fee  system.  He  thus  endeared  himself  to  his 
associates  as  one  worthy  of  their  utmost  confidence  and  love. 
He  was  commonly  known  as  the  John  Howard  of  the  South. 
Having  been  faithful  unto  death  in  his  chosen  work,  we  believe 
he  has  entered  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God, 
and  hope  that  the  mantle  of  his  faithfulness  may  rest  upon  those 
engaged  in  the  service  of  helpfulness  among  prisoners  and 
paupers. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Local  Committee  tendered 
the  delegates  a  steamboat  ride  on  the  Mississippi. 
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EVENING  SESSION.   • 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith. 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
at  St.  Paul,  on  "Social  Responsibility  for  Crime."  Dr.  Smith 
vigorously  combatted  the  theory  of  heredity.  He  denied  that 
the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  or  consumption,  or  insanity  were 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  A  father  may  have  only  one 
leg,  yet  the  child  will  be  born  with  two  legs ;  a  mother  may  have 
only  one  eye,  yet  the  child  will  be  born  with  two  eyes.  This 
was  no  miracle.  Nature  takes  care  of  these  things  and  with 
each  generation  furnishes  the  world  with  a  new  population  of 
perfect  human  beings.  Of  all  the  births  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  85  per  cent,  of  the  babes  are  born  physically  and 
mentally  healthy  and  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  the  bulk  die 
before  the  age  of  six  years  is  attained.  In  this  way  does  nature 
take  care  of  the  human  race  and  its  perpetuation.  And  while 
disease  may  not  be  transmitted  neither  may  genius,  and  an- 
cestry counts  as  nothing.  Who,  asked  the  speaker,  were  the 
ancestors  of  Lincoln,  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Shakespeare?  To 
the  much-maligned  step-mother  the  world  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  Lincoln.  She  went  to  the  cabin  home  of  his  father 
with  an  armful  of  big  books  and  with  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and 
under  the  new  atmosphere  of  the  humble  home  Lincoln  de- 
veloped and  grew  into  greatness.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert 
Browning,  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  married  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  the  greatest  poetess  of  all  time,  and  to  the  union  there 
was  born  a  son.  Were  there  anything  in  the  transmission  of 
genius  that  son  ought  to  have  been  supreme.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood and  spent  his  life  in  painting  signs!  Recently  a  grand- 
son of  the  genius  that  laid  the  Atlantic  cable  was  arrested  for 
stealing  an  overcoat,  and  this  week  there  was  sentenced  to 
eleven  years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  Iowa,  a  grandson 
of  the  genius  who  gave  us  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  on  the 
charge  of  being  an  embezzler.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  parent- 
age of  Moses  or  of  Paul,  and  they  are  names  that  will  live  while 
the  world  endures.  No  moral  qualities,  good  or  bad.  were  ever 
transmitted,  said  Dr.  Smith. 

In  New  York  is  a  Children's  Aid  Society  that  has  now 
been  in  existence  fifty  years,  and  that  has  placed  75,000  boys 
and  girls  in  families  able  to  give  them  proper  care  and 
treatment.  These  children  have  been  taken  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  although  born  in  sin,  with  mothers  of  the 
lowest  types  of  their  sex  and  their  fathers  worse  if  worse  were 
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possible,  have  in  theij"  new  environment  turned  out  as  well  as 
other  children  on  the  average.  Some  have  attained  fame  in 
the  professions  and  in  business,  and  two  have  climbed  into 
gubernatorial  chairs,  People  who  will  stick  to  the  heredity 
theory  are  in  the  habit  of  clinching  their  arguments  by  reference 
to  the  infamous  Jukes  family  of  New  York  that  for  years  and 
years  one  generation  after  another  gave  the  authorities  constant 
trouble,  and  in  whom  all  forms  of  mental  deficiency  and  moral 
degeneracy  developed.  There  could  be  no  combatting  the  facts 
in  this  particular  case,  but  the  circumstance  remained  and 
tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  little 
Jukes  grew  up  among  the  big  Jukes  and  were  never  given  a 
chance  to  do  better.  They  were  shunned  and  ostracized  except 
by  the  lower  element,  and  in  such  environment  grew  to  woman- 
hood and  manhood  with  the  inevitable  result.  But  the  trail  of 
the  slum  leaves  the  children  when  the  child  is  removed  from 
the  slum.  The  baby  can  no  more  be  born  fore-doomed  to  a  life 
of  crime  than  it  can  be  born  wearing  a  dress  suit. 

In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  social  construction  the  speaker 
held  that  it  was  not  the  most  important  question  what  to  do  with 
the  moral  degenerates,  but  what  to  do  to  save  from  moral  de- 
generacy. Touching  on  social  regulation  he  held  that  the  great 
evil  of  municipal  life  in  this  country  was  the  ease  with  which 
laws  were  passed  by  the  council,  and  he  held  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  suppression  of  crime  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  laws 
at  all  than  have  laws  that  are  not  enforced,  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  should  be  enforced  when  they  were  passed.  As  for 
laws  granting  franchises  they  should  always  be  voted  on  by  the 
people.  Councils  may  be  bought,  but  the  people  cannot.  A 
bad  feature  of  the  boodling  business  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
exploited  in  the  newspapers  and  read  by  the  boys.  They  knew 
that  the  men  mentioned  were  regarded  as  first  citizens  and  the 
impression  left  on  their  plastic  minds  was  that  honor  and  loyalty 
were  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  position  and  place  in  the 
world. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  criminal  class  the  speaker 
would  not  make  prison  life  too  pleasant.  What  was  needed 
was  blood  and  iron.  In  one  prison  he  visited  he  found  num- 
bers of  the  prisoners  lolling  around,  smoking  and  chatting  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  was  told  in  explanation  that 
they  had  performed  their  work  for  the  day  and  were  at  leisure. 
On  inquiry  he  found  that  in  this  particular  prison  the  felons 
were  given  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  and  when  it  was 
done  their  days'  work  ceased.  It  turned  out  that  a  majority 
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of  the  men  were  able  to  complete  their  task  in  four  hours,  leav- 
ing them  to  idleness  twenty  hours.  These  men  were  finally 
liberated  from  prison,  and  when  they  found  they  had  to  work 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  to  make  a  living  they  thought  longingly 
of  the  pleasant  prison,  and  there  was  an  incentive  to  again 
commit  crime.  Prison  life  should  be  of  a  nature  that  when 
once  the  criminal  served  a  sentence  he  would  never  crave  to 
return. 

In  closing  Dr.  Smith  spoke  for  a  new  blood,  a  regenera- 
tion, a  change  from  the  worship  of  wealth  to  the  veneration  of 
worth,  a  love  of  God  and  a  love  of  man. 

After  discussing  the  address  of  Dr.  Smith  and  disposing  of 
some  routine  business  President  Wines  surrendered  the  chair  to 
Warden  Garvin  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next 
Congress  will  meet  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  PROBATION  WORK 
IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

MRS.  FREDERIC  SCHOFR, 

Chairman  New  Century  Club  Committee  on  Juvenile  Court 
and  Probation  Officers. 

The  Juvenile  Court  in  Philadelphia  is  handicapped  in  its 
administration  by  the  rotation  of  fifteen  judges.  Their  brief 
stay  in  the  Court  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  the 
Court  up  to  its  best  possibilities. 

The  central  committee  on  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation 
Officers  has  sent  a  request  to  the  Board  of  Judges  asking  that 
one  judge  from  each  court  be  assigned  to  sit  in  the  Juvenile 
Court.  This  would  place  the  Court  in  the  hands  of  five  judges, 
and  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  request  has  also  been  made  that  the  cases  be  heard 
singly  in  chambers,  and  without  publicity. 

The  probation  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  various  organizations  that  contribute  toward  the 
salary  of  probation  officers.  Ten  officers  are  employed,  and 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  investigation  of  cases  and  care  of 
the  children  who  are  released  under  probation  care. 

The  large  number  of  children  who  come  into  the  Court  for 
coal  stealing  has  caused  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee  to  give 
much  thought  to  finding  methods  to  prevent  this.  Many  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  pick  up  coal  by  parents  or  guardians,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  punish  them  for  encouraging  their  children 
to  steal.  The  thefts  of  lead  and  brass  pipe  are  often  caused  by 
encouragement  of  junk  dealers  who  purchase  it  of  children, 
knowing  well  that  they  must  get  it  dishonestly. 

The  sending  of  children  to  saloons,  pool-rooms,  or  any 
low  resorts,  should  also  be  punishable.  To  cover  these  cases  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature,  giving  to  the  Court  the 
power  to  fine  or  imprison  parents  or  guardians  or  others,  who 
by  contributory  negligence  cause  their  children  to  break  the 
laws.  This  bill  was  passed  and  awaits  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture, and  will  aid  in  putting  the  punishment  where  it  really 
belongs  in  many  cases. 

Another  important  measure  which  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  awaits  the  Governor's  signature,  is  a  bill  pro- 
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viding  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  children  who  are  declared  by 
the  Juvenile  Courts  to  be  wards  of  the  State.  This  Board, 
composed  of  men  and  women,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Its  duty  will  be  to  provide  homes  in  families  for  such 
children,  and  to  employ  suitable  visitors  to  find  the  homes  and 
visit  the  children.  The  bill  provides  that  not  more  than  two 
dollars  per  week  shall  be  paid  for  such  children. 

The  city  has  purchased  land  at  Twenty-second  and  Arch 
streets,  and  has  the  plans  for  erecting  a  handsome  building  foi 
children  awaiting  trial.  It  is  expected  that  when  it  is  finished, 
all  hearings  of  children's  cases  will  be  held  there,  and  t: 
will  be  the  children's  building,  thus  separating  them  entirely 
from  the  ordinary  courts. 

The  new  method  of  dealing  with  children  gives  to  each 
child  the  help  he  needs,  and  brings  each  case  to  the  attention 
of  those  whose  desire  and  purpose  is  to  help  the  child  to  do 
better.  This  help  extends  to  the  home  and  the  parents,  and  its 
influence  for  good  in  the  community  is  inestimable. 

A    RUNAWAY   BOY. 

John  Rawson  was  brought  into  Court  for  sleeping  out  on 
the  street  and  for  vagrancy.  He  was  a  bright,  intelligent  boy 
of  thirteen.  His  relatives  were  determined  to  send  him  to  a 
reformatory. 

Kindness  and  questioning  as  to  the  reasons  for  leaving  his 
home  to  sleep  out  wherever  he  could,  elicited  the  statement  that 
his  father  drank  and  in  that  condition  turned  him  out. 

He  was  motherless.  Work  was  found  for  the  boy  which 
paid  him  enough  to  pay  for  his  board,  and  a  home  in  a  family 
of  his  own  religious  faith  was  found,  where  an  interest  was 
taken  in  him.  He  worked  faithfully  and  is  doing  well.  The 
State  has  been  saved  the  expense  of  supporting  him. 

His  own  independence  and  self-respect  have  been  encour- 
aged and  fostered.  The  stigma  of  a  reformatory  has  been  pre- 
vented. 

Judicious  inquiry  into  cases  often  proves  that  the  child  is 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  only  by  such  careful  in- 
quiry is  it  possible  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  child. 

Before  the  probation  system  was  adopted  there  was  no 
one  who  could  do  all  this  for  the  children. 

Tom  Darwin  was  a  boy  who  stole,  who  ran  away  from 
home,  and  who  was  a  victim  of  the  cigarette  habit. 

He  was  mentally  deficent,  and  spent  some  time  in  a  school 
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for  feeble-minded  children.  He  ran  away  and  could  not  be 
returned  there. 

He  was  placed  under  special  training  and  care  with  a  lady 
who  is  an  expert  in  dealing  with  boys.  He  has  been  cured  of 
the  cigarette  habit,  has  been  taught  a  trade  by  which  he  can  be 
self-supporing,  and  is  studying  and  developing  slowly. 

Special  treatment  is  needed  for  such  cases;  while  the  boy 
will  never  be  brilliant,  he  will  be  a  self-supporting,  honest 
citizen. 

These  cases  give  the  idea  of  the  methods  of  handling  cases. 
Institutions  are  needed  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  are  rarely 
necessary  under  efficient  probation  care. 

There  is  need  for  many  helpers  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  work,  and  more  probation  officers  will  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  the  means  are  provided  to  meet  the  expense. 

The  expenses  are  entirely  paid  by  subscription,  and  in 
this  way  the  work  is  controlled  by  those  whose  whole  interest 
is  to  have  it  done  as  well  as  possible.  The  success  of  the  system 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
probation  officers,  and  their  ability  to  win  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  children,  and  to  inspire  them  with  high  ideals  of  life. 


THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE— ITS  INFLU- 
ENCE UPON  THE  PRISONER  AND  ITS 
ADVANTAGE  TO  SOCIETY. 

In  a  paper  upon  "The  Indeterminate  Sentence,"  by  War- 
ren C.  Spalding,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, published  in  The  American  Lawyer,  he  says  : 

"The  fundamental  difference  between  the  definite  and  the 
indeterminte  sentence  lies  in  this  that  in  the  former  the  court 
fixes  the  time  of  release,  while  in  the  latter  it  does  not.  The 
sentence  is  merely  to  imprisonment.  The  statutes  establish  cer- 
tain limitations  to  the  period  of  detention.  Sometimes  the 
court  is  authorized  to  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  limit. 
Sometimes  the  statute  provides  that  the  prisoner  may  be  held 
for  the  maximum  term  for  which  he  might  be  imprisoned  on  a 
definite  sentence.  But  in  all  cases  the  date  of  discharge  is 
determined  by  the  institution  authorities. 

"When  this  method  was  first  adopted  its  expediency  was 
questioned,  but  careful  consideration  shows  that  it  provides  the 
only  proper  distribution  of  judicial  and  administrative  powers. 
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The  function  of  the  Legislature  is  to  declare  what  acts  shall  be 
considered  criminal.  The  function  of  the  court  is  to  asc< 
whether  a  crime  has  been  committed  and  to  decide  whether  the 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned.  But  releasing  a  prisoner  is  an 
administrative  function,  and  in  no  sense  a  judicial  one,  for  it 
must  depend  for  its  proper  exercise  upon  things  which  will 
happen  after  commitment,  of  which,  therefore,  the  court  cannot 
know.  Taken  from  the  community  because  unfit  to  be  in  it, 
the  public  safety  demands  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  until  he  has  become  fit.  A  decision  on  this 
point  can  be  made  intelligently  only  by  those  who  have  him 
under  observation  constantly,  and  upon  tests  which  cover  every 
detail  of  daily  life,  and  as  correct  conduct  in  prison  is  not  an 
infallible  proof  of  permanent  reformation,  his  release  is  con- 
ditional instead  of  absolute. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  sentence  is  that  it 
concerns  itself  almost  wholly  with  one  illegal  act.  To  say  that 
a  man  has  committed  a  crime  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  is  a  criminal.  What  he  has  done  may  be  proved  by  evidence, 
but  no  trial  will  show  what  he  is.  He  may  be  much  better  than 
his  deed  or  much  worse.  No  sentence  can  be  wise  that  is  based 
so  exclusively  upon  a  single  past  act ;  which  ignores  what  he  will 
be  when  he  is  discharged.  It  will  be  endured  by  the  prisoner 
merely  as  a  method  of  paying  an  old  debt ;  of  squaring  his 
account  with  the  State,  but  it  makes  no  appeal  for  a  change  in 
himself,  for  he  will  be  released  at  a  given  time,  regardless  of 
any  change — no  sooner  if  he  becomes  better;  no  later  for  con- 
tinuing bad  or  becoming  worse. 

"The  State  has  a  greater  interest  in  what  an  offender  will 
be  and  do  in  the  years  after  his  release  than  in  what  he  did 
before  his  imprisonment  began.  No  hospital  releases  a  patient 
until  it  is  thought  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  insane,  but  the  prison 
releases  men  known  to  be  unimproved  criminals,  when  they  are 
all  held  on  definite  sentences.  The  indeterminate  sentence  puts 
emphasis  upon  character,  by  making  discharge  depend  upon  it. 
It  centres  attention  upon  the  future.  Retaliatory  treatment 
looks  backward  and  asks  what  the  offender  did;  reformatory 
treatment  looks  forward  and  asks  what  he  will  be  and  do. 
and  requires  a  satisfactory  answer  from  him  before  he  is 
released. 

"The  indeterminate  sentence  affects  the  discharged  pris- 
oner helpfully.  Discharge  from  a  definite  sentence  is  release 
from  all  restraint.  He  has  paid  the  debt  and  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  His  relations  to  the  State  are  the  same  as  those  of 
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one  who  has  never  done  wrong.  When  release  comes  it  is  with- 
out preparation,  and  the  rebound  is  often  violent.  Old  com- 
panions are  sought  and  old  courses  are  resumed  at  once. 

"But  release  from  indeterminate  sentence  is  gradual  and 
progressive.'  It  begins  in  the  prison,  with  promotions  from 
grade  to  grade,  won  by  merit,  under  rules  which  test  character 
severely.  These  promotions  are  attended  by  an  increase  of 
privileges  and  liberty,  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  final  step — 
full  release.  When  that  comes  there  is  little  rebound.  He  is 
not  free,  but  is  still  under  control.  The  continuance  of  liberty 
is  conditional.  What  he  secured  by  good  behavior  must  be 
retained  in  the  same  way.  Supervision  takes  the  place  of 
actual  custody.  His  use  of  liberty  is  regulated  by  the  authori- 
ties who  have  him  in  charge.  They  control  his  associates  and 
associations ;  may  require  frequent  reports,  and  may  take  away 
his  liberty  for  any  misbehavior,  without  a  new  conviction.  He 
may  be  too  wicked  or  too  weak,  too  lacking  in  right  purpose  or 
in  stamina,  to  stand  the  strain  of  absolute  freedom.  He  is 
aided  by  the  restraint  and  supervision  involved  in  a  conditional 
release,  and  his  good  purposes  are  reinforced  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  sentence  still  holds  over  him  and  may  be  put  in  force  at 
any  time. 

"The  indeterminate  sentence  also  facilitates  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  prisoner.  Release  from  a  definite  sentence  does  not 
imply  fitness  for  citizenship.  Release  from  an  indeterminate 
sentence  is  an  assurance  that  the  authorities  believe  he  is  fit  for 
liberty.  This  makes  it  far  easier  to  obtain  employment  and  to 
recover  a  place  in  the  community. 

"The  indeterminate  sentence  will  in  the  end  compel  an 
entire  change  in  prison  methods.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
make  a  prisoner's  release  depend  upon  reformation  if  the  insti- 
tution does  nothing  to  secure  it.  When  the  State  takes  control 
of  a  portion  of  the  life  of  one  of  its  citizens,  it  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  everything  in  its  power,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
recover  him.  This  should  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  imprison- 
ment, and  whatever  will  accomplish  it  should  be  applied — 
schools  for  the  training  of  both  brain  and  hand,  physical  culture, 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  employment  at  industries  which 
will  fit  for  free  life — everything,  in  fact,  which  will  promote 
restoration. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


JOHN  WAY,  Treasurer, 

IN    ACCOUNT    WITH 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


1904. 

January  27. — To  Balance  Cash  on  Hand,  Sundry  Accounts. .. .  $1,275  15 

Principal  Invested,  Sundry  Accounts 367  18 

Members'  Dues  and  Contributions 370  oo 

'   Donations  for  Discharged  Prisoners  (Special 

Fund)    3,998  53 

'    Interest  on  Deposit  and  Income  from  Invest- 
ments    2,199  95 

'   Income  from  I.  V.  Williamson  "Charities". ..  660  oo 
"   Legacy  from  Estate  of  Hiram  Brooke,  De- 
ceased     1,00000 

"    Distribution  Account  C.  S.  Williams  Estate. .  282  71 


$10,153  52 
PAYMENTS. 

By  Discharged  Prisoners  (Special  Fund) $2,88906 

'  Salaries  General  Secretary  and  Secretary  to 

County  Prison 2,550  oo 

Office  Expenses,  Fuel,  Janitor,  etc n  i  73 

Printing,  Advertising,  and  Safe  Deposit  Box, 

P.  S.  &  T.  Co 8896 

Prison  Journal  for  1904,  Postage,  etc 451  30 

Tools,  Barton  Fund 62  19 

Committee  on  Prison  Sunday 29  45 

Expenses  Two  Delegates  to  National  Prison 

Congress  10520 

Home  of  Industry,  Income  C.  S.  Williams 

and  H.  S.  Benson  Funds 290  23 

Sundry  Investments 2,915  oo 

Balance  on  Hand,  January  26th,  1005,  Sundry 

Accounts   660  40 


$io,i53  52 
PHILADELPHIA,  First  month  26th,   1005. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  have 
examined  the  foregoing  account  of  John  Way,  Treasurer,  compared  the 
payments  with  the  orders,  and  find  them  correct 

(Signed)        JOS.    C    NOBLIT, 

GEORGE  S.   WETHERELL. 
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1\«  \.  H.  Cresson  McH 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Mewes, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Meyer. 
Rev.  William  S.   NVill. 
Joseph  C.  Noblit. 
William  F.  Overman. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl, 
Albert  Oetinger, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley. 
Charles  Platt, 
Laura  N.  Platt, 
Miss  L.  N.  Platt. 
George  F.  Parker, 
Rev.  James  Roberts. 
Thomas  A.  Robinson. 
Joseph  G.  Roseiij*rartrn. 
George  J.  Re^ 
Francis  B.  Rer 
Mrs    Kvan  Randolph. 
Richard  Randolph, 
Mary  Randolph. 
Mrs.  M.  B.   KichK-. 
Henry  F.  Rcardon, 
David  Scull. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Senft. 
P.  H.  Spellissy. 
William  Scattergood, 
Isaac  Slack. 
Dr.  William  C.  Stokes. 
G.  A.  Schwarz, 
Samuel  Snellenl' 
Mrs.  Samuel  Snellenlmrg, 
Frank  H.  Starr, 
R.  C.  Shni 
Esther  Strawbridge. 
Catharine  M.  Shipley. 
William  P.  Simmin. 
Mrs.  E.  Stillwell, 
John  Shallzell, 
Augustus  Thomas. 
Mr>.  George  C.  Thoin 
Augusta  Thomas. 
Rev.  Floyd  W. 
William  E.  Tatum. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Unger, 
G.  H.  S.  Uhler, 
George  Vaux. 

•  ".eorge  Van 
Klias  H.  White. 
Catharine  A.  Went/. 
Emily  Whelen, 
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Sarah  S.  White,  David  Henry  Wright, 

William  H.  Wanamaker,  D.  A.  Waters, 

Thomas  B.  Watson,  A.  J.  Wright, 

Samuel  L.  Whitson,  E.  M.  Zimmerman, 

William  C.  Warren,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman, 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  George  C.  Williams, 

Mary  S.  Wetherell,  Rev.  Michael  Zara. 
George  S.  Wetherell, 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY"  the 
sum  of . .  Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY''  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 


and    lifty    ntlur    i 

month,  inquire  in* 
such    . 
remedy    tin-in.     The\     -dial!    examil 

ceedinijs.   which   shall  he  suhn 

•mi)    shall    !><•   auth<  >ri  :ed   to   till    \ . 

wheth  th.or  ren 

to  visit   tin-  prisoi 
shall  also  have  tlu-  sole  power  of  i 

Ak 
Candidates  for  Membership  may  he  prop< 

'Society    or    of    the    Acting    Commit 

within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.      Kaeh  memher  •nmial 

contribution    of   two    do!: 

such    contribution    within    three    months,    aft. 

Mich    person,    the    Acting    Committ 

from  the  list  of  memher-.     'Tlu-  payment  of  twen! 

shall    constitute    a    Life    Membership.      Any 

live  hundred  dollars  shall  he  called  a   Patron  of  tin 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times 

deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE    VI 11. 

'The    Society   shall   hold   an    Annual 
( Thursday)   in  the  First  month    (Jann;  h  year,  ai 

Q  the  fourth   l^ifth-day  (  Thursday  )   in  the  mom1 
her.  at  which  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

No  alteration  in  the  Constitution  shall  b< 
have  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  > 
three   months   previous  to   the    adoption    of    sudi    alferation:    and    o< 
amendment   shall  he  adopted  unless  approved  by  the  \ 
of  the  members  present. 

The    Secretary    shall    state    on    the    notices    of    tha 
amendment  or   amendments   to   the   Constitution    will 
other  questions  shall   be   decided,   when  there   is   a   <]• 
of   votes;    in    those    where    die    Societ\ 
officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

OF   VISITO 

No  person  who  is  not  an  ofl 

a  written  penm  ..riling  to  such  rules  ;(s  the   ! 

id,  shall  be  allowed 
ior,  the   Speaker  and  m< 

members  of  the  House  of  R<  |  I  -:im«>n- 

wealth  ;  the  Jr..  urt  ;  the  ral  and  hi- 

Deputies;   the    President    and  in   the 

State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders 
and    Pittsbury;    Commissioners  and   Sh 
the   "Acting  Committee     >f 

Miseries   of    Public  Now    n 

Prison  Society.") 


AN  ACT  TO   INCORPORATE  THE 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 


SECTION  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent  a 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  per- 
sons who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  members  of  the 
Society  called  'The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be 
one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  -and 
by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be.  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  else- 
where, and  to  take  and  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  de- 
vise, or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  of  whatsoever 
nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  choses  in 
action,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dis- 
pose of;  provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary 
nouses,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  hereditaments,  and 
real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent, 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  also  to  make  and 
have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure ; 
and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter 
or  the  Constitution  and  -laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which 
to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Speaker  of  House. 
THOS.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate, 

Approved   the   6th    day   of   April,    Anno   Domini    Eighteen   Hundred 
and  Thirty-three.  GEORGE  WOLF. 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  Following  Confirms  the  Action  Relative  to  the  Change  of  the  Name  of  the 

Prison  Society. 

Decree  \ 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney 
Biddle,  Esq.,  the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented 
and  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  as  to  adver- 
tisement has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the 
Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged, 
and  Decreed,  that  the  name  of  the  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA PRISON  SOCIETY,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application 
with  its  indorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this 
County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  Copy  of  this  Decree. 


[Signed]  JOSEPH   ALLISON. 


Record  '. 


Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recording  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  on  Charter  Book  No.  n,  page  1064.  Witness  my  hand  and 
seal  of  Office  this  28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1886. 

GEO.   G.   Pi  ERIE,  Recorder  of  Deeds. 


